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The bond of fellowship in this church 
shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in 

God as Eternal and All-Conquering 
Love, 

The spiritual leadership of Jesus. 

The supreme worth of every human 
personality, 

The authority of truth known or to be 
known, 

And in the power of men of good will 
and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the 
Kingdom of God. 

Neither this nor any other statement 
shall be imposed as a creedal test, pro- 
vided that the faith thus indicated be 
professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
church shall be acceptance of the prin- 
ciples of the Universalist faith and ac- 
knowledgment of the ecclesiastical jur- 
isdiction of the Universalist Church of 
America. 
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John van Schaick, Jr., editor emeritus, contributes to our cur- 
rent theological discussion a clear cut statement of his faith in Some 
of the Strong Demanding Truths of Religion. 


Hugh Vernon White wrote to the editor emeritus Dr. van 
Schaick commenting on Mr. Ziegler’s recent articles. The Founda- 
tions of Faith constitutes most of Dr. White's letter. Dr. Hugh Vernon 
White is head of the department of Christian Theology and World 
Christianity at the Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, California. 
Dr. White has served as an assistant in philosophy at Stamford 
University, as pastor of Congregational churches in Hawaii and 
California, and as Secretary of the American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions. He is well known to many Universalist 
Ministers of the Idlewild Fellowship. A few years ago he served 
on the program of the retreat at Senexet. Dr. White’s modesty and 
courtesy equal his profound scholarship. 


Frank D. Adams was guest of honor and principal speaker at 
the fiftieth anniversary festival of the Lowell Club of Oak Park 
Illinois recently. His address on that occasion was an unusually 
brilliant analysis of the last fifty years of our literary history. Fiction 
in our Changing World is part of that address. Readers will find in 
this article not only a most valuable contribution toward contempo- 
rary fiction but also a shrewd and intelligent exposition of con- 
temporary moods. 


Carleton M. Fisher has dramatized both the significance of 
our relief work in Hungary and relief work generally in his story 
of how one baby’s life was saved by extra food provided by the 
Universalist-Unitarian Service Committee. This he admits is only 


e RICe in the Bucket. His story, however, proves that every drop 
elps. 
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More Than the Rocks Move 


HEN we first came to live at Andrews Point 

on the extreme northeast tip of Cape Ann, an 
old resident took us on a long walk over the shore 
rocks. In places the coastline is a jagged jumble 
of huge granite boulders each weighing many tons. 
Our friend, pointing out the named rocks, was 
alert to the changes in the shore line since he had 
seen it last the fall before. Here he noted a mam- 
moth boulder which he said had been moved by 
the winter storms. And there he spotted a whole 
area where rocks of huge magnitude and great 
weight had shifted their positions radically, re- 
treating, as it were, from the fury of the sea. A 
small meadow had been strewn with boulders. 
A neighbor’s lawn was covered with rocks. These 
latter manifestations of the great winter storms 
we could understand and did not question. But 
that the great granite boulders had been lifted 
from their foundations and tossed around we were 
inclined to doubt in spite of our respect for the 
veracity of our friend. 


Inexperienced landlubber that we were, we had 
no way of comprehending the power of water 
impelled by tide and wind. Now we know some- 
thing of that awe inspiring power. The rocks do 
move. We have watched them for three seasons 
ot relentless northeasters. Not only do the rocks 
move, the very cliffs wear away. Our favorite 
headland has a pile of rock at its base this spring 
that was not there last year. It fell from the face 
of that cliff in a storm and an ominous crack shows 
where the next inroad of the sea is likely to be 
made. 

Yes, the rocks do move. Even “the everlasting 
hills’ shall pass away. Irresistible forces are re- 
shaping our world. Far more than the rocks of 
Andrews Point have moved in the hundred years 
since E. H. Chapin lived here in the house where 
our neighbor William Rose Benet now summers. 
Chapin’s Gully has worn away appreciably in that 
time, but more important, ideas, institutions, ways 
of living that’ were known and loved not only by 
Chapin, but also by our immediate forbears have 
worn away or been smashed by the irresistible 


social forces of history. Ideas and institutions that 
seemed to our fathers to be immovable rocks have 
crumbled before the violence of this century. 

The speed and fury of social erosion has in- 
creased in geometric proportion in our time. All 
that we value, all that we cherish as good, all that 
we revere as beautiful—the very life of man’s 
spirit—is in imminent danger of destruction in one 
vast senseless holocaust of another world war. 

Merely to say that this need not be if only men 
would return to the simple gospel is futile folly. 
To stand off and condemn the struggling, suffering, 
sinful world is folly worse compounded. The situ- 
ation demands of Universalists that we shape our 
policies to act on a crisis basic in this world crisis. 
To that end we recently suggested that both we and 
our funds are and should be expendable. We reit- 
erate that suggestion. 

Mr. Bicknell, our able and faithful treasurer, 
protests that we gave a false impression of our 
increase of funds in the last twenty-five years. He 
pointed out that in years of depression we spent 
many thousands of dollars in deficit operating and 
that therefore we are actually less wealthy than 
we were several years ago. That is a valid correc- 
tion and we accept it as such. It is nevertheless 
quite beside the point of what the Universalist 
church ought to do today. We still believe most 
strongly that our funds should be thoroughly re- 
classified NOW and that all funds received from 
the sale of church buildings that can be so used 
be NOW used for desperately needed work in 
spreading liberal Christianity. 


It is true that for every dollar we spend of such 
funds we will have less income from investments. 
Therefore we say that the minimum contribution 
that we should ask from our people generally in 
addition to regular giving would be the equivalent 


of the lost income. This is not an unprecedented 


procedure. Colleges and universities spend certain 
principal funds. To offset this and to offset de- 
creases in investment returns, these institutions 
ask their alumni each year for contributions to 
the “living endowment”. We too will have to in- 
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crease our “living endowment” if we are to do our 
duty in the present world emergency. 

It is heartening to note that Universalists of 
the state of Ohio are doing the very thing we 
advocate, as Superintendent Evans writes in the 
Reaction column of this number. The need for a 
general reshaping of policy to do our full duty in 
the important Capitol District of this nation is 
clearly indicated in Dr. Brooks’ letter also appear- 
ing in this number. 

Someone cynically remarked in connection with 
our contention, ‘““You can’t buy success.” We are 
not advocating “buying” success er prosperity or 
aggrandizement of the Universalist denomination. 
We are pleading for an all out contribution by all 
Universalists of the Universalist Church for the 
salvation of the world. We have said and say again 
that the only justification for the existence of any 
‘church organization anytime, anywhere, is the 
salvation of men’s souls from the hell of greed and 
hate and fear into which this world is rapidly 
sliding. The call is not merely to spend funds. The 
call is to every Universalist minister and every 
Universalist layman to become an active mission- 
ary of the sane, rational, ethical religion of univer- 
sal brotherhood under God, which alone can save 
our children from destruction. The call is to re- 
shape our policies so as to make available imme- 
diately adequate funds to spread this gospel. 

We are challenged on every hand by men of 
intelligence and good will who, like us, seek world 
brotherhood. In the July number of the magazine 
Common Cause, Chancellor Robert M. Hutchins of 
the University of Chicago says that we have at 
the most but three years in which to forestall world 
annihilation by the atomic bomb and other weapons 
of mass destruction. This distinguished educator 
says that the only way we can save ourselves is 
to achieve universal brotherhood under law. “If 
we wish to be saved, we shall have to practice 
justice and love, however humiliating it may be 
to do so. These practices have long been com- 
mended to us by the very highest authority; they 
now appear to be our only alternative to beggary 
and annihilation.”’ The practice of universal broth- 
erhood under law is the primary business of Uni- 
versalists. Certainly the desperate plight of the 
world demands that we be about that business 
more efficiently than we have been in the past. 

Anything less than a completely sacrificial de- 
votion to the rational and ethical insights of high 
religion is betrayal of that religion and merits the 
scornful condemnation which Jesus gave to the 
blind and stupid people of his day. ‘“‘Whereunto 
shall I liken this generation? It is like unto chil- 
dren sitting in the marketplaces, who call to their 
fellows and say, We piped unto you, and ye did not 
dance; we wailed and ye did not mourn.” Prudent, 
easily satisfied, merely respectable “business as 
usual” religionists in this day and age are as silly 
children playing in market places that are mined 
with short-fused time bombs. 

Universalists, we must be expendable! 
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WHICH KIND OF CHURCH WILL YOUR DELEGATES 
REPRESENT AT GENERAL ASSEMBLY? 


When your delegates register at the General 
Assembly of the Universalist Church at St. Law- 
rence next September, what kind of church will 
they represent? Will they represent a church that 
helped put the Unified Appeal over the top success-_ 
fully or will they represent a church the failure” 
of whose people to give their fair share prevented | 
the Appeal from reaching the necessary goal? Will 
your delegates represent a church that gave its_ 
full share toward Universalist relief work, field | 
work, preaching missions, increased printed mat- | 
ter, radio broadcasting, ministers’ pensions? Or | 
will your delegates represent a church that is satis-_ 
fied to take credit for denominational relief work, | 
and ask for field work and other like activities, — 
but let the other churches carry the load? | 

We earnestly hope that every church repre-_ 
sented at our General Assembly will be a church | 
that has done its full share toward the Unified — 
Appeal, and we hope to see every church in the — 
denomination represented. | 

Funds asked for under the Unified Appeal are 
not spent on overhead luxuries. They are used for 
grass roots necessities. The current appeal has 
not vet reached its goal. It is more than four fifths 
cf the way toward one hundred per cent success. | 
There is still time to make your fair share count. | 
Indeed your share, if not yet paid, is part of the | 
critical amount needed. 

Many of our churches have oversubscribed, but 
not enough to carry the full load of those that have 
as yet failed to meet their fair share. 

The issue of success or failure in the current 
appeal rests in the hands of Universalists whose | 
churches have not done their share. 

If you are one such Universalist, help us NOW. 


PRESENTING RICHARD C. TARR | 


This number of THE CHRISTIAN LEADER is the 
first to be produced in the plant of our new printer 
Mr. Richard C. Tarr of Gloucester, Massachusetts. 
Mr. Tarr is a Yankee of the old stock of Cape Ann. 
He is descended from Richard Tarr, the first settler 
of Rockport. He is a religious liberal and a skilled 
printer who loves his craft and takes pride in good 
work well done. He has a competent crew made up | 
of his son, Mrs. Tarr, and several outside printers | 
and their assistants. All work together as one big 
family in a small but adequate plant. 

We look forward to a long and happy associ- 
ation with Richard and his fellow workers. 


* * * 


Every second family in Sweden is affiliated to 
a cooperative, according to recent government 
figures. The 676 local consumers’ co-ops showed a 
gain of 22,000 members during 1946, over the 1945 
survey. (WP) 
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Some of the Strong Demanding 
Truths of Religion 


John van Schaick, Jr. 


NIVERSALISM throughout the one hundred 

and seventy-seven years of its history on this 
continent has won the respect of thinkers for its 
emphasis upon the reality of a God, who is strong, 
wise and good. We have insisted that there is a 
Divine Purpose back of creation which works 
toward the making of holy and happy human 
beings, that to achieve the purpose, God entrusted 
man with freedom and made him a partner in 
creation. We have come to recognize evil as a 
necessary incident of the struggle of free men to 
overcome the passions of their brute inheritance 
and advance morally. The higher man has climbed, 
the more unworthy and evil things seem to him 
that seemed good when he was on a lower level. 
The more good, the more evil. In the light of social 
morality, some old, individual moralities are seen 
to be bad. God wills perfection, but if perfection 
in the long course of centuries is to be achieved, 
struggling man is to achieve it. The fact that ulti- 
mate good is a part of the scheme of things and 
that when we work with the scheme, we prosper 
at least in a high and noble sense, shows us that 
the Great Maker of the scheme is in control. 

Now there is a call for a new theology in the 
Universalist church. It is based on the conviction 
that our idea of God is “outmoded’’, that man has 
“never been the recipient of supernatural help”, 
that “belief in an all powerful, supernatural per- 
sonality is what we must boldly give up.” The seat 
of authority for truth is not God, but man. It is 
man, not God, who has given us such saviors and 
comforters as we have had. 

At my request, Professor Hugh Vernon White 
of the Pacific School of Religion has commented 
on the half truths or the one-third truths in the 
articles of Albert Ziegler called, ‘“Foundations of 
a Functional Faith.” This letter is the work of 
one of the great philosophers of the Christian 
church. 

Meanwhile, let me comment briefly on the ideas 
advanced in THE LEADER articles, in the publica- 
tion, Theologically Speaking or Emergent Univer- 
salism, and on the notion that we had better repu- 
diate our inheritance as a branch of the Christian 

idole, 
orcs is nothing new in the demand that we 
make our religion functional. That means make it 


ractically. useful. 
4 The Universalist ministers whom I have known 
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in the past fifty years have insisted that we must 
“apply our religion.’”’ The testimony that often has 
come from other churches is that we are “practical 
Christians.” 

The call for a functional religion goes back to 
Jesus, who said, “By their fruits, ye shall know. 
them,”’ and to St. James, who said that, “faith 
without work is dead because it standeth alone.” 

Just how practically useful is it, however, to tell 
poor, overdriven, human beings with nothing but 
religious faith to cling to that there is no such 
thing as superhuman help, that prayer is merely 
an exercise in self-education and that God is 
nothing but the growing process of the universe. 

Here is a woman who lost her boy in the war, 
then her husband, then her income. She bravely 
moved into a one-room apartment and went to 
work in the glove factory. Religion to this woman 
is real. The Twenty-Third Psalm, the great prom- 
ise of the gospels, the fellowship of her church 
steady and strengthen her. She is never alone in 
her lonely room. 

We need not apologize for calling this woman’s 
religion a functional religion. We would have to 
apologize for it, however, if it were based on out- 
moded dogmas. 

Has man never been the recipient of super- 
human help? “Where wast thou when I laid the 
foundations of the earth,” says Jehovah in that 
wonderful thirty-eighth chapter of Job. “Declare if 
thou hast understanding.” 

For the benefit of those who think that all who 
believe in God, think of him as an old man in the 
sky, let us say that the words quoted are the words 
ot the author of the book, but let us add, “‘what 
insight he had.” Something above the human gave 
us the spinning globe that we inhabit. If you think 
that it all came by chance, read Fulton Oursler’s, 
God’s Newest Witness, A Biologist in the March 
issue of the Readers Digest and then, read Human 
Destiny by that biologist Le Compte Du Noiiy. 
As the word supernatural means so many things, 
we use the word superhuman to say that some- 
thing above the human has worked for a thousand 
billion years to prepare an earth able to sustain 
life and another thousand billion years to evolve 
a human brain and create a soul. When the odds 
have all been against an upward step, the scheme 
of things has forced that step. As Carruth says, 
“Some call it evolution, others call it God.” There 
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is no miracle when gravitation forces a river 
downward, no matter what obstacles block it; 
There is no miracle when the scheme of things 
at a crucial time forces life upward. Part of the 
scheme is that we are free to delay things and wan- 
der forty years or forty billion years in the desert, 
but not free to nullify either gravitation or the 
upward pull. 

Take our everyday lives. Is there not help in 
the scheme that ordains that the fire which burns 
us today will burn us tomorrow and that therefore 
science has a dependable universe to work with? 
Is there no help in the basic laws of morality that 
speed us on our way to holiness and happiness 
when we conform to them? 

Is there no help in the law that what a man 
sows, he reaps and in punishment for violation of 
law? 

There are many of us who believe intensely 
that there is direct help from God when we pray, 
through the operations of laws only half under- 
stood. This, we fear, will be “old stuff” to some of 
the “emergent” ones, and so it is. It is old like the 
multiplication table, like a hoe or wheel, like an 
old well of pure water, like the Twenty-Third 
Psalm. 

Just how functional is it to advocate giving up 
our birthright as Christians and all the mighty 
momentum and dear associations of Christianity? 
Du Noiiy in Human Destiny says that Jesus was 
a million years ahead of his time. Why shock peo- 
ple needlessly, confuse them and alienate them by 
putting the cross off in a corner? Those who advo- 
cate the new symbol may honor Jesus more than 
I do and follow him more devotedly, but who 
taught them their psychology? And however hon- 
est the offering of one’s own body in place of the 
sacrifice of Jesus in the service historically devoted 
te him, the laughter that follows reveals how un- 
just to themselves such fine fellows are. Functional? 
It’s about as functional as plant lice or a leaky roof. 

That is a rare list of “outmoded dogmas” in the 
little paper called Theologically Speaking. With the 
trinity, the deity of Jesus, the existence of heaven 
and hell, the division of the world into good and 
evil, we find “the validity of petitionary prayer” 
and “the existence of free will’’ listed as outmoded. 

As I have said above, I believe in petitionary 
prayers. This, too, is old stuff, old as the Lord’s 
Prayer and older. There must be some technical 
definition of petitionary prayer which-included 
praying for rain, which induces a Universailst to 
say it is an outmoded doctrine. It is the corner- 
stone of doctrine, entering the closet, shutting 
the door, praying to the Father in secret. “We 
kneel so weak, we rise so full of power.” 

There isn’t time to ask why it is so absurd for 
a religious man to pray, for here is the debating 
point for ages, free will. ; 

Now, this group of young men who call them- 
selves apostles of emergent Universalism are really 
*up and doing.’ They are demanding action of the 
rest of us and properly. They told the Massachu- 
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setts Convention to elect liberals on the State 
Board. They are telling us to pay some attention 
to Universalism if we want it to survive. They are 
strong for the social gospel and economic justice. 
Now, why all this pleading and urging, all this 
work of education and moral training if we are 
just puppets? Again, it seems as if our young 
group must have an odd definition of free will. 
Here is one of their non-sequiturs. “If one believes 
in free will, one cannot believe that man is affected 
by his environment.’”’ Why not? If I am free to go 
to church or not go, may I not be affected by the 
speech of people or the example of my neighbor? 
Here is another. “If out of the freedom of his will, 
man has chosen to do evil, there is no force on 
earth or in heaven that can move him from it. A 
free will is beyond influence.” 

Only by begging the question, can such a posi- 
tion be justified. Define a free will as a will beyond 
influence and we cheerfully concur, but to us it 
looks like a will in a strait-jacket. We happen to 
know that we are not in a strait-jacket. Nor is the 
man in a strait-jacket who is calling on us to ac- 
cept responsibility for our lives, provide the 
saviors and comforters that we need and boldly 
stand on our own feet without supernatural help. 
The race that this man believes in looks suspi- 
ciously like a race of free moral agents. 

The encouraging thing about this group of 
emergent Universlists is that they are alive to the 
crisis that confronts our race, and that they know 
that if war is to be abolished, we are to do it. They. 
would not agree with me that God has put the re- 
sponsibility upon us that we may grow strong 
under the load, but they would agree that we must 
bear the load. One can only hope that they will not 
close doors of opportunity to themselves by bizarre 
ritualism and half truths stated as if they were 
new discoveries. 

Asking Universalists to drop the name Christian 
as if they had not been born in Christendom, ask- 
ing for a symbol a little circle with a tiny cross 
pushed down to the lower left-hand space, getting 
ridicule by substituting themselves for the Master 
in a service that is over nineteen hundred years 


old, alike fail to do justice to their ideas and their 


spirit. 


SUPPLIES FOR EUROPEAN RELIEF 
Packages of food and clothing should be sent 
to the 
UNIVERSALIST COLLECTION WAREHOUSE 
31 EAST 35th STREET, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


The Service Committee has shipping tags or 
stickers which it will furnish on application. 


CASH FOR EUROPEAN RELIEF 
. Secu ee sees of buying food should 
e sent directly to E UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
OF AMERICA, 16 BEACON STREET 
MASSACHUSETTS. ‘Lea 
a 
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The Foundations of Faith 


Hugh Vernon White 


I HAVE read the three articles of Mr. Ziegler. 
In general I think I would agree with him that 
faith is or should be functional; that was certainly 
Jesus’ point of view. “By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” I think also that the rational process 
is basically functional at least in part. Our making 
of concepts and using them logically is largely the 
product of our effort to know the world so that we 
can act successfully in it. But there is also in think- 
ing, even in rational thinking, something more 
-than just the instrumental function; even in reason 
there is the apprehending of reality, that is, we 
not only know what the world is, but also that it is. 
This latter is precisely the sense of reality and Mr. 
Ziegler is insistent that we shall face reality. Now 
if there is no way to know reality as reality, how 
can we face reality? There is also in the mental 
life the function of appreciation or enjoyment; we 
do not think just to make better adjustment to the 
world or to our own future good, we positively 
enjoy it. If the concept of functionalism is enlarged 
to include all this, as I think it should be, then it be- 
comes remarkably like religious faith which both 
asserts the reality of God, reasons about the right 
way to serve him and also ‘enjoys him forever.” 

The first essay dealing with the nature of truth 
makes some necessary denials of the sufficiency 
of dogmatic formulas and declarations of indepen- 
dence from traditional interpretations. It is whol- 
ly relativistic. It would seem to mean not only that 
“man is the measure of all things,” but also that 
each individual man is the measure of all things 
so far as he is concerned. “Its [truth’s] ultimate 
authority, therefore, rests in every individual.” 
I think this is only a half or one-third truth. Cer- 
tainly each individual must know for himself and 
ought to stand on his own feet intellectually and 
morally. But truth has to do with how things are 
and the only valid thinking is that which conforms 
with reality. I must first conform to the reality of 
things—know the truth—-then I can use the knowl- 
edge I have for whatever ends I choose. So far as 
moral or religious ends are concerned, I certainly 
am not irresponsible as an individual. I cannot 
choose any end and go after it. If I do, either the 
police or Nature may stop me short AndEsa yee OU 
can’t do that in this kind of world.” In the second 
essay Mr. Ziegler denies any such relativity and 
irresponsibility when he says, “Whether our maker 
be God or the devil, we are his children and his 
will must be our good.” This is perfectly good 
Christian theology; the will of God is the ultimate 
moral authority for man, just as the reality of 
nature is the authority for our thinking of scien- 
tific truth. In the light of this it seems both dog- 
matic and highly dubious to say, “Man has never 
been the recipient of supernatural help. There 
never has been a cushion between man and reality.” 
Whether you call God (or the devil, whoever it 
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was that made us and set our purpose for us) 
natural or supernatural does not matter so much 
because the words have numerous and conflicting 
meanings. But certainly if that Creator has “made 
us” and if “his will must be our good,” then he is 
superhuman. And if he has done all this for us and 
still, presumably, graciously lets us find out his 
purpose so that we may do it, we would seem to 
be the recipients of considerable superhuman help. 
Since the current meaning of “natural” following 
the canons of scientific thought is limited to the 
strictly physical order, even the term “superna- 
tural” has justification. The help of God, however, 
never has been a “cushion” between man and 
reality in any responsible religious thinking; it has 
been man’s most real dealing with reality. 

Your letter punches the proper holes in Mr. 
Ziegler’s second article. No one that I know of 
makes the interpretation of “free will’? that he 
dees. To bowl over that adversary is certainly set- 
ting up the straw man and knocking him over. 
Free will has been denied in three ways. 1) By 
the decrees of a sovereign God, 2) by the compul- 
sion of a rational process in history (as in com- 
munism and 3) by the reign of ‘‘natural law” as 
in the brash days of modern empirical science. 
There are people who hold to all three of these 
doctrines today, but with great modifications. Karl 
Barth, the most neo-orthodox of them all, lays upon 
man responsibility to change his environment so 
that it will not be like the Germany of Hitler. No 
one would say that the communist holds man to be 
free from influence by his environment nor that 
he cannot influence it. And, taking Albert Einstein 
as a good example of the modern scientist, while 
he does assert a deterministic order in theory, he 
earnestly seeks to educate men—influence them— 
so that they will change their environment and 
prevent another World War. 

As to implications of the purposeful universe 
which you point out, I should only like to agree 
with you and to supplement his statement in the 
following manner. He says (and I add in italics), 
“Tt is equally against reason to conceive of a pur- 
poseful creation emanating from a_purposeless 
process.” It is also against reason to conceive of a 
purposeful process that is not conscious of its pur- 
pose and both consciousness and purposefulness are 
functions of personality. It is therefore not reason- 
atle to acknowledge purpose in the creation as a 
whole without believing in a personal God, espe- 
cially since he is the Creator and since His purpose 
is our [personal] good. This is good theistic re- 
ligion and it makes sense for reasonable men. Man 
is not then the measure of all things; he thinks not 
merely to make things the way he wants them, but 
to make himself the way his creator wants him to 
be and also to have communion with God and joy 
in His goodness. 


The third paper deals with the basic doctrine 
of universalism and is basically right, I think. But 
it still does not face the problem or reality of evil. 
It makes a cushion between man and reality at 
this point. What is the essential difference between 
you Universalists and the Christian Scientists? 
Does Mr. Ziegler deny any reality to evil? In a 
way Christian theology, from Origen on down, 
has denied ultimate and equal reality of evil with 
God and has claimed that this world is good be- 
cause God made it and is the real ruler of it. Mar- 
cion is a heretic. There are not two Gods. The devil 
is a spirit created good who went bad, by using his 
free will. Most men—almost all men— also go bad 
and the world always has been and is filled with 
evil. All men need the help of “the purposeful 
creation” or “process” or, let’s say it right out, 
“God” to overcome the evil in themselves and in 
the world and it is a desperate business. If, in the 
end, God triumphs and destroys not only evil, but 
also hell (which is the present dwelling place of 
most men) and the devil (or else converts him), 
it still will be through infinite suffering on the part 
of all men who love their fellowmen and even of 
God, whose best son died on the cross because he 
“faced reality,’ and who said that all who follow 
him must take up their cross daily and follow him. 
It seems to me that Universalists are theologically 
right in holding to the ultimate triumph of God 
(although it seems to me also that free will means 
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that I can so completely resist the good will of 
God that I [not go to hell for eternal punishment ] 
but blot myself out of existence entirely) ; but it 
also seems to me that they are greatly deficient in 
failing to recognize that His triumph involves an 
age-long struggle that He shares with men of good 
will in which with the abandonment of love all suf- 
fer the real (though transient) evil in the process 
of overcoming it. Universalists ought to be the fore- 
most preachers of the way of salvation and the 
most realistic in their recognition of the cost in 
vicarious suffering to God and to all men who 
serve His purpose. 

Certainly the world is good as God made it; man 
is good as God made him; advocates of total de- 
pravity are wrong. Certainly man can, if he will, 
have faith in God and seek to do His will and if he 
does, God will help him and that right early. Men 
destroy themselves and each other working against 
that divine purpose. The only “natural’’ way to 


live is to serve God and seek the good that He sets | 


before us. But all of us fail in that, so much so, that | 


we need to help one another and all of us to be | 


helped by God (that is what the Church is for). 


Gur failure is so massive and so deeply rooted in | 


history as almost to justify the idea of original] 


sin. Just to assert that God will win in the end is | 
a futile thing unless we see the road by which He | 


travels to that triumph and are prepared to travel 
with Him. 
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Fiction in Our Changing World 


Frank D. Adams 


Beyond all question, what has happened and what is now hap- 
pening in man’s emotional life, at long last freed of genteel re- 
pressions, has its best demonstration in the current popular novel. 


NE sees in perspective that 1879—an arbitrary 

date, to be sure, but it may be taken as approx- 
mmate—marked the clear beginnings of a new era 
in letters. Fiction, as a means of discussing relig- 
ious and theological questions, was then riding on 
a wave started earlier in England by Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward in Robert Elsmere, a novel which pro- 
voked wide controversy. I well remember the effect 
it had upon me. A little earlier than that Lew Wal- 
lace in our own country had aroused religious 
interest, but without controversy, in his vastly 
popular story of Ben Hur. In 1897 Mark Twain 
amazed his public by bringing out his story of 
Joan of Arc. That a humorist should write such a 
book was passing strange. 

From then on the novel served an increasing 
purpose in this field. Today Scholem Asch has given 
it classic expression in The Nazarene and The 
Apostle. H. G. Wells employed it in Mr. Britling 
Sees it Through, and we have its somewhat frothily 
sentimental form in the novels of Lloyd C. Douglas. 
Some of you may remember Quo Vadis, which also 
came out in 1897. 

Indeed, within the space of some four years, 
appeared such smashing hits as The Choir Invis- 
ible, When Knighthood Was in Flower, Prisoners 
of Hope, To Have and to Hold, The Crisis, The 
Damnation of Theron Ware, The Red Badge of 
Courage, David Harum, and The Virginian. Many 
of these sold over half a million copies, phenomenal 
for that time. These were not inspired by religious 
themes, but they marked a variance from the Vic- 
torian tradition. 

That was the Indian summer of fiction of the 
harmless genteel type. Realism was on the way. 
In fact we can detect in the books I have mentioned 
seme tiny tappings at the doors of conventional 
inhibition. But the tapping was timid and re- 
strained; in the words of Carl Van Doren, “nicely 
skirting the salaciousness of ‘fast’ New ork.” 
Novel writing was on the eve of a revolt. The smug, 
often prudish, style which had been in vogue for 
the better part of a century was about to suffer its 
coup de grace. 

Readers were already beginning to react from 
the lachrymose sentimentality of Eugene Field, 
much preferring to chuckle over the outgivings of 
George Ade and of Mister Dooley, the philosopher 
‘of Chicago’s Archey Road. What a wallop Mr. 
Dooley packed in his pokerface remark that Teddy 

oosevelt’s story of his exploits with the Rough 
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Riders should have been entitled Alone in Cuba! 

It is not to be overlooked that the Spanish- 
American War, an event small in itself but mighty 
in historical significance, marked a great awaken- 
ing of the American imagination. Since then two 
world-shaking wars have loosened the very roots 
of our global life, pulling some of them up com- 
pletely and leaving them to die, gasping and shriv- 
eling in the sun. Whether wars are symptoms or 
major causes of intellectual revolutions it is diffi- 
cult to say. But they are sometimes remarkably 
coincidental. The two bloodiest wars of all time 
have been waged while the psychoanalysts were 
busy unconditioning our mental states. 

When Mark Twain was in his literary adoles- 
cence, he became interested in a certain feature 
of South American life. To gather material for 
writing about it he actually set out for New Orleans 
on a Mississippi river steamboat, intending to sail 
from there to the jungles of the Amazon to pursue 
his investigations. While on the boat he made ac- 
quaintance with the pilot and became enamoured 
with the idea of a river-pilot’s career for himself. 
He paid this pilot nearly all the ready money he 
had in the world to teach him the tricks of the 
trade. That accident determined Mark Twain’s 
subsequent career as a writer. 

Something like that diverted the course of the 
novel about fifty years ago. “The whole course of 
literature in the nineteenth century,” say Lovett 
aud Hughes in their History of the Novel in Kng- 
lund, ‘““may be described as a withdrawal from the 
heights of romance to the plains of common life.” 
The same trend may be observed in American 
literature, though it moved more slowly. It emerged 
strongly about the turn of the century. In the field 
of history and biography, the ‘“debunkers” began 
getting in their work, and we watched the demi- 
gods who laid the foundations of our nation being 
pared down to human proportions. The hero- 
worship of our adolescent days was ridiculed and 
laughed at. We all squirmed a little, but managed 
a kind of bashful titter. 

This change was most marked in the novel. 
Science, exploration, modern invention, the factory, 
the mine, railroads, politics and crime pointed up 
the novel of the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. But it was against the social background of 
a yet earlier time. The stir was all on the surface, 
objective rather than subjective. There was little 
probing into the hidden workings of the human 
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mind. Men and women behaved as social decorum 
prescribed. Says one careful critic: “It became al- 
most a convention of the serious (Victorian) novel 
to contain a scene of renunciation.” The hero, frus- 
trated in the attainment of his desire, staged a 
melodramatic act in which he abjured forever the 
object of his passion, and sublimated it by figura- 
tively taking the veil—or something like that. 

Not so since psychiatry has warned us how 
dangerous it is to suppress one’s natural desires 
or to inhibit one’s instinctive emotional urges. Now 
the hero, a caveman still, though perhaps in eve- 
ning dress, far from renouncing his adored—simply 
takes her. And that goes in reverse English also. 
Not infrequently the hero is taken. 

These writers appear to have profited from 
Mark Twain’s advice to Rudyard Kipling: “Young 
man, first get your facts; then distort them as 
much as you please.’ This they certainly have done 
with the alleged facts of psychoanalysis. They have 
seized upon the immature findings of this process 
of breaking up the old mental integration, and what 
they write is a distorted reflection of the reslting 
confusion. Moreover, the reaction upon most of 
those who read it is equally confusing. Or perhaps 
one should say erotically disturbing. The writers 
somehow caught the infection out of the air and 
are employing it as a kind of atomic fission in 
blasting at the time-honored ramparts. 

Theodore Dreiser’s novels, while they did not 
set the pattern, hastened the pace toward a stark 
realism. Of Dreiser’s contributions to fiction, Jos- 
eph W. Beech has said in his book, The Twentieth 
Century Novel, “They are fundamentally a reaction 
against conventional ways of regarding human 
nature. They are a continuous protest against the 
prime assumptions of the genteel novel.’ Contrast 
this judgment with the same critic’s definition of 
the well-made novel, which is, he says, “A survey 
of humanity from the standpoint of genteel good 
taste, mainly confined to the limits of good society.” 
From that norm Dreiser and his school have wan- 
dered far. 

Robert Louis Stevenson said of The E'goist when 
if first came out, “Here is a book to send the blood 
into men’s faces.”” What would he have thought of 
Tobacco Road, Forever Amber, Bernard Clare or 
The Wayward Bus? These would surely affect the 
modern reader in the same way if blushing had 
not gone out of fashion somewhere in the twenties 
and thirties. 

Science, inventions et cetera are still good ma- 
terial, but it is used as seaffolding rather than as 
framework in shaping plots. Characters talk and 
act with complete unrestraint. They are like that 
new volcano down in Mexico that suddenly thrust 
up through the placid surface of a farmer’s field 
and began spurting smoke, fire and lava in every 
direction. Four-letter words that used to be found 
chalked furtively on backyard fences and on the 
inner walls of outhouses are now impudently 
strewn through the pages of our best-sellers. As 
the author of B. F’s Daughter incidentally remarks: 
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“A few years ago no one would have said such 
things, but now people blurted everything out with 
such disregard for the amenities that they talked 
about sex and intestines as easily as they talked 
of the war.” “Everything before the war is out,”’ 
opines one of the characters in the same novel. 
[The amenities in particular, one might add.] The 
speaker is a nerve-twisted war casualty; and one 
wonders whether that does not lend a certain au- 
thority to what he says. It surely has a lot of 
popular concurrence in practice. In the nervous 
drive of a liberation which they have not learned 
hew to use, people flit hysterically from one cock- 
tail lounge or party to another, drinking and re- 
galing one another with racy stories. They are so 
“free” that they have quite lost the capacity for 
relaxation. The Lost Week-end may not be pre- 
cisely a mirror, but it is a reflection from a sizable 
facet of modern life. And what it reflects is not 
pretty. The old social structure, its assumptions, 
concepts, ideals, 131 either a mass of rubble or 
threatening to collapse. 

“Tennyson’s chief source of inspiration,” says 
Howard Nicholson, ‘““was fear—fear of God, fear 
of death, fear of sex.’ Whatever feeling these 
latter-day writers may have about God and death, 
they assuredly are not afraid of sex. As a topic of 
conversation, at any rate! Someone added a fourth 
to Tennyson’s fears, the fear of revolution. But 
that is out, too. We are in the throes of a revolu- 
tion at this very moment, a world-wide revolution. 
But no one seems afraid of it, except perhaps the 
big economic barons and a few literary high-brows. 
Marquand tells the story, from which I have al- 
ready quoted, against the background of feverish, 
war-time Washington society. He remarks in pass- 
ing that “all were a little afraid of each other.” 
Well they might be if each judged the others by 
himself! Perhaps mutual suspicion has preempted 
the place once occupied by the fear of God. 

I need mention but a few current novels as 
examples of this amazing about-face in manner, 
style and technique. Forever Amber, The Huck- 
sters, Bernard Clare, The Dark Wood, B. F’s 
Daughter, All the King’s Men, A Lion Is in the 
Streets, The Wayward Bus. The first detailed des- 
cription of the technique of seduction I ever came 
upon was in Aldous Huxley’s Point Counter-point, 
more than twenty years ago. But he was a piker. 
Seduction was not the real theme of his book, 
though it appears to be of some of these I have 
mentioned. 

“Just stir them up. It doesn’t matter how or 
why; they’ll love you and come back for more.” 
Thus advises Willie Stark in All the King’s Men. 
He is speaking of political harangues, but it seems 
equally true of novel-writing. A seduction, or the 
imminent expectation of it, so enthralls the modern 
reader that it becomes difficult for the bookstores 
to replenish their stocks. 

- To point up my thesis, I shall make use of The 
Wayward Bus as a guinea-pig. I do this because 
I regard it as truly representative of the prevailing 
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pe of current fiction and of the avidness of its 
reception by the mass of the reading public. 

“A twentieth century parable on the state of 
man” : thus Carlos Baker styles it in the New York 
Times Book Review. It maxes good reading, he 
says, and it might even be good for one’s soul. 

The good this reviewer gets out of it will be 
contingent upon the validity of his thesis that the 
story 7s a parable. I donot recall another book so 
completely unrelieved by even one likeable char- 
acter. Baker professes to find in it a deep strain 
of pity. Steinbeck, he would have us believe, is 
holding these eight people up to view as much as 
to Say: These are types of what the human race 
has become. Aren’t you sorry for them? 

I confess I find that a little hard to take. The 
relish with which these men and women are taken 
apart and the very innards of their minds exposed 
to view is too obvious. That 1t can be dealt with as 
a parable, I do not doubt, but 1 don’t believe for 
a minute that it was conceived and brought to 
birth as such. 

Because this novel is so representative of the 
current vogue and the current reader’s state of 
mind, I am going to give it special attention. It is 
both mirror and sounding-board. As we face our- 
selves in its pages, we hear the echo of our own 
confused voices coming back to us. Some phase of 
our spiritual disintegration 1s seen in each one 
of these tormented characters. 

You recall the plot, which is simple enough. 
The wayward bus is a decrepit old vehicle which 
has seen better days. But its owner and driver, 
Juan Chicoy, a good mechanic despite his vagrant 
imaginative maunderings, is able to keep it going. 
Its route is a less than fifty-mile cross-country road 
connecting two north-and-south trunk highways. 
Passengers transferring from one of these high- 
ways to the other must take this bus plying between 
Rebel Corners and San Juan de la Cruz. The story 
recounts what happens to eight persons making 
this trip on a rain-sodden, flood-swept day. 

Here they are, each representing a stratum in 
a world-life which has seen its stratifications vio- 
lently upheaved and twisted out of their old-time 
levels. Baker, in his review, describes them in these 
words: ‘Two tortured adolescents; a corporation 
executive en route with his wife and daughter to 
a vacation in Mexico; an aged and suspicious mal- 
content; a traveling gadget-salesman; and a girl 
whose occupation it is to sit naked in bowls of 
wine at stag-dinners. . . . They are all creatures 
of their bodily chemistry, torn and ravaged by 
subliminal sexual drives, misdirected loves and 
irrational hatreds.” Not very pretty! 

Juan Chicoy is a type, the only character in the 
story whom the author adorns with an accolade. 
He remarks that Juan was a man, adding in a kind 
of subconscious parenthesis: “There aren’t very 
many of them in the world, as everyone finds out 
sooner or later.” This comment, I submit, tells us 
a great deal about Steinbeck. If Juan 1s Steinbeck’s 
idea of what a man should be, we have a sure clue 
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to his literary and psychic direction. 

Left behind to run the lunch-room which Juan 
operates as a sideline is Alice Chicoy, madly in 
love with her husband, afraid she is going to lose 
him and certain that her own glamor is fading. 
She seeks release from her torment by getting 
gloriously drunk—one of the most graphic bits of 
description in the book. 

On this forty-nine mile trip, during which 
Juan deliberately mires the bus down and there 
is an interval of some three or four hours, Stein- 
beck nonchalantly takes the lid off and exposes the 
mental workings of these frustrated passengers 
and of the driver himself; for Juan has meditated 
running away from the mired-down bus, its un- 
happy human load and everything else, and going 
back to his native Mexico and the nostalgic scenes 
of his boyhood. Thus he will be free of Alice and 
all the harassing conditions of his boresome life. 
There he will be happy again in an idealized past. 

But Juan doesn’t do it. After walking a mile or 
two, ostensibly in search of help to get the bus out 
of the rut, he stops in an abandoned barn, lies 
down and falls asleep while waiting for the cor- 
poration-executive’s daughter to overtake him 
there. He felt sure she would—and she does not 
disappoint him. After an intimate hour or two they 
decide to go back and try to resume the journey. 

Juan, his tension now somewhat relieved, 
manages to get the bus extricated and back on the 
road. Meanwhile nature has taken its course with 
the other seven passengers. Pimples, the pustulent 
young fellow who wants to study radar when he 
is not bemused with sex-urge and a craving for 
caramel-custard pie, is violently rejected by the 
girl who worships a picture of Clark Gable while 
slinging hash in Juan’s lunch-room. She has quit 
her job, and this trip is the first leg of a projected 
flight to Hollywood and the movie lots. The cor- 
poration-executive is turned down cold by the stag- 
dinner girl, and there follows a revolting scene 
between him and his colorless wife in the hillside 
cave where they have sought shelter from the 
storm. The irascible old man dies of a stroke, while 
the gadget-salesman is left as much out on a limb 
as ever. 

Soon they are on their way again. In a few 
minutes the early twinkling lights of San Juan de 
la Cruz appear in the distance and the curtain is 
rung down, the story ending before the bus comes 
to a stop at the station. 

Of course they are back now in an environment 
where they must all resume their regular disguise 
and can no longer “act natural.” 

As I have suggested, Carlos Baker maintains, 
and some of the critics agree with him, that this 
novel is a parable of our present-day life, an alle- 
gorical drama in the old Everyman tradition. I do 
not concur. I think they give Steinbeck credit for 
more esoteric intent than he ever thought of. Stein- 
beck’s business is writing stories. In my opinion 
all he tried to do here: was to spin a completely 
uninhibited yarn, taking as a foil nine characters 
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representing the dominant interests ana emotional 
urges of present-day life—as Steinbeck sees that 
life. And all this he has done with an ear cocked 
to catch the subconscious bayings of the scent- 
seeking fiction-hounds who make up the market. 

Edward Weeks, reviewing the book in the At- 
lantic, has this to say: “The novelist is - cutting 
away the gloss, the hypocrisy, the over-advertised 
glamor of American daily life... . He is vulgarly 
intent on identifying human nature for what it is. 
So to Mr. Steinbeck feminine beauty is no deeper 
than the make-up.” But a little later in his review 
he challenges, by implication, Steinbeck’s appraisal 
of human nature. ‘To the reader,” says Mr. Weeks, 
“the intensification of this (sex) instinct among 
this jostled and confused company may seem 
forced and a little tedious. Are we all really so 
possessed? ... I sound like a rock-ribbed Puritan,” 
he concludes, “but the question persists in my 
mind.” 

However, if one insists, the book can be inter- 
preted as a parable. Almost any writing stirs in 
the reader’s mind implications which’ were not in 
the writer’s mind at all. But that is the reader- 
critic’s contribution, not the author’s. It tells us 
more about the critic than it does about the thing 
criticized; which, I suppose, is true of all critics 
and all criticism. 

Assuming that The Wayward Bus is a parable, 
we can draw out some nice symbolisms. The galling 
relationship existing between Juan and Alice 
Chicoy may stand for the tensions in marital life 
being reflected in our crowded divorce courts. And 
elsewhere! In Pritchard’s daughter, Pimples and 
the lunch-room waitress, occupying widely different 
social and economic strata, we see the common 
confusion and torture in young minds which have 
found a kind of liberation, but with no chance to 
exercise freedom or to attain their misty goals. 
The ambition of everyone is to achieve some kind 
ot material success, of which the only measure is 
money. The snarling old man is a type of the an- 
cient mores, hating everything new, continually 
warning against impending disaster. He is sure the 
bridge is going out. It cannot stand against the 
fleod; and in this you have the trade-mark of his 
mind. Nothing built even a few years ago can stand 
up against the swollen currents of contemporary 
life. 

We observe this most vividly of all in Juan 
Chicoy. His inner warfare is symbolized in his 
hybrid origin. He is half-Mexican, half-Irish—and 
God knows that is a combination! Suspended from 
the top of his wind-shield is a small metal image 
of the Virgin of Guadalupe. She is his patron saint, 
the link connecting his early faith with his present 
skepticism. He doesn’t believe in her any more, 
nor in any of the dogmas she stands for. But he 
keeps her there as a kind of fetish. There is a little 
hang-over of superstition in his cynical agnosti- 
cism. He cannot quite do away with the image of 
the Virgin, for it could mean bad luck. 

Another idea is suggested in the new name of 
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the wayward bus. On examination one perceives 
that the original name on the front bumper has 
been painted out. That original name was, ae OF 
eran Porder de Jesus”—the mighty power of Jesus. 
“Over this new layer of paint, in bold letters, is 
inscribed the new name—Sweetheart. Is that con- 
trast wholly coincidental? Or has what was once 
religion, the mighty power of Jesus, been displaced 
by something connoted by the single word Sweet- 
heart? Moreover, the bus starts from a place called 
Rebel Corners; its destination at the end of forty- 
nine miles is San Jaun de la Cruz—St. John of the 
Cross. 

As John L. Lewis said, quoting, I believe, from 
Shakespeare, “It gives one furiously to think.” Still 
I don’t think that Steinbeck meant to write a 
parable. 

The Wayward Bus is a selection of the Book-of- 
the-Month Club. Most of the late novels I have men- 
tioned are book-club selections. This raises a ques- 
tion which I do not undertake to answer—a mighty 
interesting question. Do books like these owe most 
of their vogue to the fact that book-clubs have 
distributed them’? Or do book-clubs select them — 
because of what they have perceived to be the 
prevailing popular appetite for highly-spiced liter- 
ature? | 

The genteel Victorian novel was full of preach- | 
ing. Not so its modern successor; unless we call 
frantic iconoclasm a kind of preaching. But, what- | 
ever the difference, the popular novel of today | 
rarely sings. | 

Let no one conclude from this that I despair of | 
the present literary situation. One may appraise | 
a situation realistically, and acknowledge that it | 
is pretty tough at the moment without lapsing into 
pessimism. Think of Washington at Valley Forge, 
of the United States of America in the months 
immediately following Pearl Harbor. 

The kind of fiction which I have been consider- 
ing, while it dominates the field just now, is by no 
means in complete possession of the field. Fine 
books, of varying character, are being written; 
books which will last and retain their flavor long | 
after The Wayward Bus has rattled on into oblivion. 
When such a work as Liebman’s Peace of Mind can 
make its way into the best-seller class, there is 
great reason for hope— and confidence. And there 
is Mrs. Mike, lovely, clean as its north Canada air, 
and popular. 

Our stay on the plateau is about ended. A new 
integration is due in the literary realm, and the 
novel will be foremost in reflecting it. Realism as 
an end in itself, and that is what fiction-writers 
have lately been indulging, has had its heyday. The 
novelist of tomorrow will gather into his quiver all 
the feathered arrow-points which the analysis of 
the last few decades has shaped and fashioned, 
realism and all, and will use them in shooting at 
targets more representative of the needs of the 
times than the Victorians ever discerned. 

. In the Saturday Review of Literature of March 
eighth is a searching article by Norman Cousins, 
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as analytical as it is prophetic. He entitles it “Bank- 
rupt Realism.” “We are in a transition period,” he 
says, “but it is too early to tell what will take the 
place of the pioneering realism of the twenties, 
the radical realism of the thirties, and the stilted 
realism of the forties.” True, no doubt. But the 
trend is unmistakable, and the logic of what has 
been going on during these three seething decades 
is clear. 


Cousins sums up his views thus: “Our conten- 
tion is that the dominant mood of American fiction 
is due for an important change. ‘Realistic writing,’ 
which has prevailed so emphatically for more than 
twenty years is now reaching points of critical in- 
efficiency.” 

In other words, it is about played out. 

We shall find that fiction-writing is like a cat. 

t will land safely again on its feet. : 


A Drop in the Bucket 
Gatlcton M. Fisher 


This is Josef Barthe before we helped him and afterward. 


S the UNRRA missions end their relief activ- 

ities in many European countries, and the 
staffs survey the contributions they have made, 
many among them have been reported to say that 
it was after all only “a drop in the bucket.” They 
say this because in spite of the tremendous quanti- 
ties of relief supplies they have brought to stricken 
areas, the vast panorama of need still is there, only 
a bit less brutal in outline and still so challenging 
to every humanitarian impulse. 

It all causes one to wonder how we are to meas- 
ure and evaluate this greatest relief operation in 
history. Can it really be measured in terms of ship- 
loads, of metric tons and of dollars? 

One bitterly cold morning in February, 1947, 
a young mother came to a polyclinic in Kispest 
with her eight-months-old baby boy in her arms. 
The baby was suffering a reaction to measles and 
had inflammation of the lungs. A bundle of shrunk- 
en skin and bones, the child weighed exactly 4200 
frams or under 5 pounds. The doctor at the clinic, 
Dr. Gergely, had the child immediately sent to the 
hospital for treatment. After some weeks, the 
baby’s condition worsened, and the doctor in charge 
said there was no possibility of saving it, that the 
mother might as well take the infant home with 
her. She reappeared at the clinic, completely dis- 
traught and pleaded for something to be done. 


August 2, 1947 


The baby was now hardly breathing, had lost an- 
other 100 grams and even to Dr. Gergely it seemed 
a hopeless case. But he set to work and for weeks 
painstakingly gave injections and blood-transfu- 
sions. Insisting that the child must be well fed, 
we were able from the supplies of the Universalist 
and Unitarian Service Committees to provide 
sugar, powdered milk and baby foods. Regularly 
a food parcel was delivered to this young mother, 
week after week. 


Today she brings her baby boy to the clinic for 
an occasional check-up. He is now eleven months 
cld and weighs six kilograms or about thirteen 
pounds. He is able to sit up by himself, has now 
four teeth, and the wrinkles are smoothing out of 
his skin so he begins to look like a real baby at last! 
Always hungry, he reaches out for his cup of cocoa 
with eager hands and seldom cries. The doctor is 
confident that the child will grow up to become a 
strong and brave man, because as he said, “Not 
once did he whimper when he was getting all those 
injections.” 

This is one of those “drops in the bucket’ —just 
one ordinary child that loving care and patient 
treatment literally brought back from the very 
shadow of death. A boy named Jossef, not yet a 
year old, who now is a more-than-ever treasured 
joy to his mother and a candidate for Tomorrow. 
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OHIO UNIVERSALISTS MEET AT LYONS 
PLAN TO ENGAGE FIELD WORKER 


Donald K. Evans 


Delegates representing thirteen Ohio churches 
gathered at Lyons, Ohio, June 15-18, for the one hun- 
dred and twenty-second annual convention of The 
Universalist Church of Ohio. The convention opened 
on Sunday evening with a mass meeting which was 
addressed by the Rev. Clarence R. Skinner, D.D., of 
Boston on the subject, “Is Religion the Solution to 
Our Problems?” An unusual feature of the evening 
was the attendance en masse of the evening congre- 
gation of the Christian Church of the village with its 
minister. 


On Monday and Tuesday morning the Ohio Church 
School Association and the Ohio Association of Univer- 
salist Women held their annual conventions. Mrs. Holbrook 
Mulford, President of the national Association of Univer- 
salist Women, was special speaker for the Ohio women, 

The Convention Church Service was held on Monday 
evening. Rev. George H. Thorburn, Jr., of Cincinnati, 
preached the occasional sermon. His subject was: “The 
Universalist Imperative.” The annual offering for the state 
Ministerial Relief Fund was received and amounted to 
$200.50. Dean A. I. Spanton and Rev. Donald K, Evans 
conducted the Communion service. 


At the business meeting, the convention authorized the 
State Board to employ a “field missionary” to serve under 
the direction of the Superintendent when the services of 
such a person would be found to be of value to the state; 
instructed the Superintendent to investigate the possibility 
of a home mission social service project in the southeastern 
part of the state; urged churches to send delegates to the 
National Youth Fellowship Convention and the General 
Assembly of the Universalist Church of America and pay 
all or part of the expenses; suggested the establishment 
of lay conferences in connection with Association meetings 
or at other convenient times for the study of churchmanship 
and the duties of local church officials; appointed a special 
committee to secure a location for the Buckeye Institute in 
1948; and ordered continuation of the studies of a special 
committee into the problem of care for the aged and the 
church relationship to the problem. 


Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon, President of the Universalist 
Chureh of America, was the banquet speaker on Tuesday 
evening. Dr. Reamon pointed out some of the issues that 
will come before the General Assembly next fall and gave 
an inspiring challenge to face the task that lies ahead. Mr. 
Evans then conducted the attendants at the banquet on a 
tour of inspection of the churches of Ohio. This was done 
by means of colored slides taken by and presented to the 
convention by the President, Albert S. Hibbs. 


. Rev. Fred C. Leining, D.D., New York State Super- 
intendent, gave the closing address of the convention on 
Wednesday. He stirred the delegates deeply with his word 
pictures of the Universalist Church at work and his vision 
of the future. Officers selected for the year,are: President, 
Albert S. Hibbs, Chillicothe; Vice President, Mrs. Minnie 
Graham, Akron; Secretary and Superintendent, Rev. Donald 
K. Evans, Akron; Treasurer, Mrs. Ivy K. Kerschner, 
Columbus; Trustee for three years, Orville Williams, North 
Olmstead; (Trustees continuing in office, R. C. McCrillis, 
Norwalk, Dean A. I. Spanton, LeRoy); Preacher of the 
Occasional Sermon, Rev. L. W. Abbott, Akron; Member 
of the Fellowship Committee, 5 year term, James Wood- 
ward, Columbus, 3 year term, Rev. Harriet E. Druley, 
Springfield; Chairman of the Nominating Committee for 
1948, Dean A. I. Spanton, LeRoy. 
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IOWA UNIVERSALISTS MEET IN SPITE OF FLOODS 


The one hundred and fourth Convention of Iowa 
Universalists was held in Waterloo on June 14th and 
15th and was very well attended in spite of the floods 


and high waters and detours. 

Rev. Mr. Abbe of Webster City opened the session with 
a prayer and then Mr. T. R. Amsden, president of the State 
Board, opened the business session. 

The Treasurer reported that the finances were in good 
condition and the other reports show that Liberalism in 
Iowa is being ably served by the four active churches; 
Waterloo, Mitchellville and Webster City and Mt Pleasant. 

One of the resolutions presented for approval by the 
group was “We recommend that an annual grant of $500 
be made to one worthy Iowa Universalist student in need 
of financial assistance to prepare for work as minister, 
parish assistant or director of religious education in our 
churches in the West and mid-West.” The discussion that 
followed the reading of this resolution was led by the Rev. 


Mr. Abbe who was chairman of the committee. The reso- - 


lution was later adopted. 

The Annual Banquet was attended by 75 and there were 
to have been three speakers; Rev. Max Strang of the 
Congregational Church of Dubuque and Rev. Leslie Tuck 
of Belmond and Dr. Effie McCullom Jones of Webster City, 
but the floods made it impossible for the two men to get 
there so Dr. Jones gave the talk on “Liberalism is the Ans- 
wer” and a very inspiring talk it was. Dr. Jones spent 
nearly her entire pastorate of over fifty years in lowa and 
is now retired and living in Webster City. The combined 
choirs gave some very fine music during the banquet. 

The Sunday morning worship was in charge of the 
visiting ministers and the Rev Ernest Whitesmith opened 
the services with the Scripture reading and prayer. The 
combined choir gave two very fine numbers and the Rey. 
Wm. Abbe delivered the sermon. Dr. Laura B. Galer pro- 
nounced the benediction, 

The Ladies of the Waterloo Church had prepared a 
co-operative dinner that was served to all in the dining 
room of the parish house. After the dinner and a social 
hour, the Convention re-convened for the final business 
including the election of officers. 

The new officers are as follows: Pres. Mr. T. R. Amsden, 
Vice-pres, Rev. Wm. Abbe; Treasurer, Dick Shane; Secre- 
tary, Rev Wm. Schneider and Trustee for three years, 
Foye Meader, and Historian, Miss Elva Tucker. 

Many plans were made for the coming year and Mt. 
Pleasant asks that the Convention come to Mt. Pleasant 
in celebration of the one hundredth anniversary. 


-) 

RESERVATIONS FOR THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH SEPTEMBER 9-11 
Make reservations in advance 
Reservations Committee 
Box 352, Canton, N.Y. - 


Please reserve room for 
Mr. 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Reactions of Our Readers 


WE HAD BETTER PUT EVERYTHING WE CAN 
INTO SAVING THE WORLD NOW 
TO THE Epriror: 

Your editorial, “We Are Expendable,” is outstanding. 
It is frightening, but true. As I have so often told you 
when we have been together, there is no end to possibilities 
for our faith in Washington and adjacent Virginia and 
Maryland. Someone may say, “Jf this is so, why don’t 
those Washington Universalists and the minister of the 
Washington Church build up a great church and open new 
churches?” [Ep1ror’3 Notr.—Brooks is building a great 
church in Washington, singlehanded. He needs help.] 

The answer to this question is implicit in your editorial. 
This church has no fellow Universalists nearer than Rocky 
Mount, North Carolina, on the south, and Philadelphia on 
the north. We are isolated. We are shorthanded. Our people 
are overworked. We need available money to spend in 
strategic places. 

There is no use fooling ourselves. We have got to in- 
vest money to carry our message out. 

I agree with you. We had better put everything we can 
into saving the world now, for the way the philosophies 
of materialism and force have us around the throat, we 
soon may not have anything to save. 

SETH R. BROOKS 
Washington, D.C. 


AMEN TO “WE ARE EXPENDABLE” 
To THE Epiror: 

AMEN! to your article on funds in the last LEADER. We 
are doing exactly that here in Ohio. We are determining 
the source and conditions (if any) of our “permanent 
fund.” Our purpose is to know what money can be used 
to support new work or old when and if such support is 
necessary. We believe that working churches are a better 
resource than stocks and bonds. 

Donatp K. Evans 
Akron, Ohio 


THIS 1S THE TIME TO USH FUNDS 
TO SPREAD THE FAITH 
To THE EDITOR: 

Congratulations on your two magnificent editorials in 
the issue of June 21 of THE CHRISTIAN LEADER, viz., “We 
Are Expendable” and “The Liquor People Asked for It.” 

Surely this is the “psychological moment” to use funds 
that can be honestly used for the spread of our faith and 
for relief. I have discovered that there is a great deal of 
money which can be so used and still leave plenty in re- 
serve for emergencies. 

And certainly the liquor people have “asked for it.” 
How can we profess to believe in “the supreme worth of 
every human personality” and stand by and see this damn- 
able traffic wreck homes and lives by the million? ... 

MORLEY R. HARTLEY 


Eldorado, Ohio 


PROMOTE RELIGION THAT FUNCTIONS 
IN A CHANGING WORLD 


TO THE EDITOR: 

I was shocked and disappointed at the letter of “An 
Indignant Reader’ on the subject of your editorial on the 
Taft-Hartley Labor Bill. 

I had thought it one of the soundest and most con- 
structive pieces of writing to appear on that subject in any 
periodical. I resent particularly the implication that this 
is no proper subject for comment by the editor of a journal 
of religion. : 

All power to you in your efforts to promote a kind of 
religion that functions in a growing and changing world. 

Tracy M. PULLMAN 


Detroit, Michigan 
August 2, 1947 


CONGRATULATES “INDIGNANT READER” 


TO THE EDITOR: 


I wish to second most heartily the well-written state- 
ment of “An Indignant Reader” on page 279 of your issue 
of June 21, criticizing your editorial in support of the 
Taft-Hartley labor bill. I applaude your tolerance of diver- 
gent opinion in printing it. Don’t you think THE LEADER 
would be more truly representative of the thought of church 
people if its editorials and articles, and not only letters 
from readers, occasionally included comment from those 
who wish to preserve individual liberties in economics as 
well as religion? 

You have published numerous articles and editorials 
casting aspersions on capitalism and the profit en or 
advocating more socialistic policies. In the main, these have 
ignored the fact that such policies have failed so far in 
Britain to show the capacity for production or its rapid 
growth, which so distinctively have characterized competi- 
tive free enterprise in the United States. They have slighted 
or overlooked the fact that in their extreme Russian form, 
these policies have been accompanied by as ruthless sup- 
pression of human rights as has ever been seen on earth. 

Of those who would deny the investor and the business- 
man a profit, or tax it all away from them, I would like 
to ask, “Do you work without pay as you ask the business- 
man to do? Can you live on a dime a day, as workers do in 
countries where nobody’s enterprise and thrift has pro- 
vided tools for them?” 

It is my earnest wish to support the growth of liberal 
Christianity. When any of its leaders support movements 
toward economic or political despotism, they make it more 
difficult for many of us to have full confidence in the church 
as a truly liberal institution. 

If you do not publish this letter, I would appreciate the 
courtesy if you would send the enclosed copy to An Indig- 
nant Reader, if you know his name and address. Thank you. 

C. W. TOMLINSON 
Ardmore, Okla. 


TART-HARTLEY BILL WILL WORK 
MORE HARM THAN GOOD 
TO THE EDITOR: 

In the June 21 LeApDER, “An Indignant Reader” ex- 
presses his reactionary reaction to your excellent editorial 
on the Taft-Hartley labor bill. ...1 have no fear in stating 
that I think the Taft-Hartley labor law will work more 
harm than good to our nation. 

DONALD W. LAWSON 
Albion, N.Y. 


COMMENT BY AN EDITORIAL COLLEAGUE 
To THE EDITOR: 


Every Universalist should read that editorial, “We 
Are Expendable.” It was a great piece of writing and 
throws out a challenge to all of us. I wish I had room in 
the July Pennsylvania Universalist to reprint every word 
of it. You may be sure I will mention it in my columns. 

Some time ago I was asked to sign a petition that was 
being sent to Washington in support of the Capper bill. 
After reading your editorial on that subject, I.am glad 
I signed it. My daughter Shirley hears almost everything 
on the radio. I wished she didn’t have to hear so much 
beer advertising. 

That was a good article by Dr. Ashton. The Universalist 
Church needs men like him and needs his type of liberalism. 

HENRY W. FELTON 
Montrose, Pa, 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


A SURVEY OF THE WORK 
AT FRIENDLY HOUSE* 


In these swiftly-moving days, one 
needs to stop frequently to size up 


situations, gather together the thieads, 


of past and present endeavor and pare 
away what seems unrelated to the main 
purpose of the task, so that one’s best 
effort may be concentrated upon a 
workable. program for the future. 

There is an urgent need at present 
of such a revaluation of the work that 
has been carried on at Friendly House. 

I have just spent an entire morning 
in reading the correspondence relating 
to Friendly House for the past few 
years, here in the office files. It gives a 
history of light and shadow, a story of 
alternating enthusiasm, eager planning, 
disillusionment, heartache and patient, 
plodding hard work. Vital personalities 
come to life in its pages, with differing 
viewpoints but one core of devotion and 
self-sacrifice, one love for the mountain 
people, one consuming desire to serve. 
I put down the letters with a sense of 
reverence for the years of loving labor 
that others have given,—a background 
against which my own little contribu- 
tion to this history seems very inade- 
quate. 

A story of such patient endeavor 
merits a happier ending than a recom- 
mendation that the work be closed. One 
longs desperately to be allowed to carry 
on somehow, for the sake of the few 
loyal souls in the area to whom their 
liberal faith means more than life. I 
think particularly of those five boys 
who took their guitars to the Shelter 
Neck Institute; and I ask myself, isn’t 
it worth while to support a minister 
there just for the encouragement and 
growth of five teen-age boys? 

It is no light task to attempt to esti- 
mate the value of a church project. 
During my years as minister at Inman’s 
Chapel and director of Friendly House, 
I have tried to look at the work from 
all possible angles. I have kept an opti- 
mistic attitude and taken advantage of 
every opportunity for expansion and 
growth. But I ended up against the 
same stone wall as my predecessors. 
And though as an individual I might 
feel that my life would be well spent 
in struggling to keep alive this tiny 
spark of Universalism in the mountains, 
I do not feel that an organization like 
The Association of Universalist Women 
is justified in pouring thousands of 
dollars annually into a blind alley of 
this sort, when there are so many ur- 
gent needs elsewhere. 

The work at Friendly House has been 
twofold: spiritual and social. It is the 
latter phase of the program that de- 
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mands the greater change in viewpoint. 
When the center was first opened, there 
was much poverty in the area and gifts 
ot clothing were needed. For some 
years past, however, there has been no 
such need—except, of course, for one 
or two incompetent or especially handi- 
capped families, who have been ade- 
quately provided for by the Public Wel- 
fare officers. In the office files at head- 
quarters there are pathetic letters from 
members of Inman’s Chapel—officers 
of the church, who have the welfare of 
the community at heart—begging that 
no more boxes of clothing be sent, on 
the ground that 1) it is no longer 
needed; 2) its distribution creates 
jealousy and ill-feelings; 3) it encou- 
rages the poor to attend church merely 
for hand-outs; 4) money received from 
the sale of these articles supports the 
local A.U W. without any effort on the 
part of the members themselves. (1 can 
substantiate all these statements from 
my own experience.) In short, the few 
loyal liberals who have supported the 
work at Inman’s Chapel are unanimous 
in requesting that no more material 
help be sent, either in clothing or 
money. They want to regain their self- 
respect ;to stand on their own feet, 
side by side with the other North Caro- 
lina churches and with the little Metho- 
dist and Baptist congregations of the 
community, among’ whom they now feel 
ashamed and inferior. The few indi- 
viduals who wish the gifts continued 
are those who do not attend church or 


take any interest in its support—to 
whom the idea of liberalism means 
nothing. 


Medical help also is no longer needed, 
As in any country community, there 
are always cars and helpful friends 
available to take emergency cases to 
the hospital. Free clinies’ at Collins 
House had to be discontinued because 


the people preferred to take the sick’ 


to their own physicians in Canton. 
WHY PAY OUT MONEY TO FOLK 
WHO CAN AFFORD TO HELP 
THEMSELVES? 

I have summed up the findings of 
my survey of the situation in a full 
report, made to the Executive Board 
of The Association of Universalist 
Women at Senexet last April. This re- 
poit dealt with the past and present 
condition of the work at Friendly House 
under three headings: Material (includ- 
ing Clothing and Medical Care, Edu- 
cational and Spiritual. This report will 
be read again to the A.U.W. delegates 
during the Biennial Convention. It is 
our sincere hope that it will be heard 
with minds that are open and unbiased, 
Let us try to grasp the situation in a 


practical and objective way, as it re- 
lates itself to the total program for 
which Universalist women are respon- 
sible. 

Rosauig A. WEST 


*See Recommendation No. 6 of the 
Committee on Official Business of The 
Association of Universalist Women 
which appeared on page 334 of the 
July 5, 1947, issue of THE CHRISTIAN 
LEADER. 


OFFICIAL CALL—THE ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 


The fifty-sixth biennial session of 
The Association of Universalist Women 
will be held at St. Lawrence University, 
Canton, New York, September 9-14, 
1947, official business beginning at 2 
PM. on the 10th, at which time said 
session is called for the election of 
officers, and the transaction of any 
business which may legally come before 
bes 

ELSIE P. CHAMPLIN 
Recording Secretary 


MRS. MULFORD AT LAKE GENEVA. 


Mrs. Holbrook Mulford, President of 
The Association of Universalist Women, 
plans to attend the U. C. A. M. Con- 
ference at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, 
from July 27 to August 2. 


FRIENDLY HOUSE CARRIES ON, 


The work at Friendly House is con- 
tinuing during July and August under 
the direction of Sally Outlaw. She re- 
ports a renewed interest among the 
youth of the community, due to the en- 
thusiasm of the nine young people from 
Inman’s Chapel who attended the Shel- 
ter Neck Institute. 

Miss Outlaw, who hag specialized in 
Religious Education, hopes to conduct 
a Vacation School for a week or two 
during the summer. She writes, “Some 
of the children come by each day; we 
read stories and play games....I do 
hope I can carry on the work here in 
such a way as to help each individual 
with whom I come in contact. So far 
everything has been a real joy.” 

A recent visitor to Friendly House 
was Naomi Pittman, of Caledonia, Ohio. 

The Church School meets each Sun- 
day morning, as usual, at Inman’s 
Chapel. Rev. O. E. Bryant, formerly of 
the Clinton circuit and now residing in 
Brevard, N. C., has volunteered to help 
the now pastorless church by an occa- 
sional visit. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon. Street, Boston 8 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY PROGRAM 
AT CANTON, NEW YORK 


Religious Education will claim an im- 
portant place in the sessions at Canton, 
September 9-14. Among those who will 
address the assembly on the subject are 
Dr. Frederick May Eliot, of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, who will 
present “Religious Education in the To- 
tal Program of the Church.” This will 
be on Wednesday at 10:45 am. Dr. Ross 
Snyder, professor of Religious Educa- 
tion at Chicago Theological Seminary, 
will be present on Thursday afternoon 
to address the G.S.S.A. afternoon ses- 
sion, taking as his subject, “Religion 
in Personality Development.” Dr. Sny- 
der is known to many of our people, 
having studied at Boston University 
School of Religious Education, and 
served as director of Religious Educa- 
tion in Winnetka, Illinois, before taking 
up his work on the faculty at the Semin- 
ary. There will be ample opportunity 
for discussion. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Davis, who directs 
the clinics at Jordan Neighborhood 
House, will be present at Canton, to 
tell about the progress of the work in 
Suffolk, Virginia. This will be the first 
time that she has been able to be present 
at a General Assembly meeting. and we 
are fortunate that she can attend to 
give a first hand report of the activi- 
ties. Mrs Davis’ work has been recog- 
nized by physicians and health author- 
ities throughout Nansemond County and 
nurses in training are assigned to her 
clinie in Suffolk for part of their course, 

Saturday afternoon, September 13, 
there will be an Institute Program with 
a varied program to meet the needs of 
religious education leaders. There will 
be a panel: “What Should We Teach in 
Universalist Church Schools?” to be led 
by Dr. Angus H. MacLean, assisted by 
Rey Albert C. Niles, Mrs. Gustav H. 
Ulrich, Rev. Gordon B. McKeeman, and 
Margaret Winchester. The important 
question of curriculum will beconsidered, 

Other discussion groups will be of- 
fered also. “Choric Speaking in the 
Church School.” a new and _ valuable 
technique for religious education, will 
be conducted by Mrs. Stanley Rawson 
of Portland, Maine. Mrs Rawson is 
teacher of speech at Portland High 
School. For rural leaders and teachers 
of small church schools, theré will be a 
most practical session under Cleo Dun- 
ean, of the Vermont Church Council 
Summer Project. Miss Duncan will dis- 
cuss: “Good Teaching: Country Style.” 
Other discussion groups for leaders of 
children, superintendents, and youth, 
will be included in the afternoon Insti- 
tute, Saturday, September 18. 


: August 2, 1947 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT'S 
PLANNING 


August and the return of delegates 
from summer institutes, brings an oc- 
casion for planning some of the details 
which will make the new church school 
year run more smoothly. It is a good 
time to consider some advance steps 
for the year such as having a chureh 
Committee of Religious Education meet- 
ing to set up a long range plan for de- 
veloping work with parents. 

Here are some suggestions from the 
Superintendent’s, “Guide Through the 
Year.” (G.S.S.A. mimeographed bulle- 
tin) . 

Have a Saturday afternoon and eve- 
ning of week end Retreat for Church 
School Officers and Teachers, preferably 
at some camp or summer cottage. Ex- 
amine last year’s program critically. 
Evaluate results in the lives of your 
pupils. 

Set up plans for the coming year 
after considering carefully the follow- 
ing: 

1 Your Aims, 2 Leadership, 3 Organ- 

ization, 4 Program. 

See that record is made on pupil’s 
permanent record card of course of 
study covered by each church school 
member during the past year. 

Have repairs made on worn texts or 
reference books or hymnals. 

Examine church school equipment. 
List needed additions. Plan ways for 
securing them, or earning money to pur- 
chase them. 

Be sure all vacancies are filled in your 
teaching: staff. . 

Plan ways of helping any new teach- 
er. Use the G.S.S.A. Loan Library at 
this point. 

Order courses of study from Univer- 
salist Publishing House, 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston 8, Mass. before Septem- 
ber 1. 

Plan your church school budget for 
the year. 

Go over parish list with minister. 
See if all elegible members, young and 
old, are enrolled in the church school. 
Plan to have someone call in homes 
where there are potential members. 

Map out Monthly Workers’ Conferen- 
ces for the year on the basis of the 
needs of jour group. 


COLLECTION OF PICTURES 
OF CHURCHES 

In his work as Cub Scout, Daniel 
Pierce of Urbana, Ill., had to make a 
scrap book of some sort. He chose the 
subject of churches. He has one series 
of early churches in America; one of 
Colonial churches in America. It is in- 


teresting to find practically the same 
church in Massachusetts, New York, 
Illinois, and Arizona, and perhaps other 
states. He is trying to get a full series 
of Universalist churches. With each 
church, he looks up the date of the or- 
ganization of the original church society 
as well as the date of the building of the 
present edifice. 


Reported by Mrs. ELLIS PIERCE, 
Urbana, Ili. 


NORTH CAROLINA ACTIVITIES 


The North Carolina Religious Edu- 
cation Committee has had a very effect- 
ive year. Regular committee meetings 
were held in Goldsboro, where plans 
were drawn up for state-wide leadership 
meetings, vacation church schools, and 
the Shelter Neck Religious Education 
Institute. The monthly topics for the 
local meetings in leadership were: 

The Purpose of Religious Educa- 
tion, led by Rev. Maurice W. 
Cobb, Clinton and Red Hill. 

How to Teach the Bible, led by Rev. 
Robert E. Davis, Rocky Mount 

The Significance of Worship in Our 


Church Schools, led by Rev. 
Thomas Turrell, Kinston and 
Wooding'ton 


How to Teach Young Children, 
Mrs. Edward Fishel, Littleton 

How to Teach Youth, Miss Alice 
M. Harrison, G.S.S.A. staff mem- 
ber 

These meetings were well attended by 
officers and teachers of the church 
schools and all interested parents and 
adults were welcomed. 

At Shelter Neck Institute the follow- 
ing courses in Religious Education were 
taught: Worship, New Materials, Ox- 
ganization for Church Schools, and 
Demonstration Teaching, Alice M. Har- 
rison, 

Methods, Effective Use of Handwork 
in Church Schools, and Demonstration 
Teaching, Dr. Angus H. MacLean, St. 
Lawrence University. 

Religious Education for Parents, A. 
Edwin Grimes, General Field Worker, 
U.C.A. assisted by Rev. Leonard C. Pra- 
ter of Outlaw’s Bridge, and Dr. Angus 
H Maclean. Mr. Grimes also gave a 
lecture on “The Use of Visual Aids in 
Religious Education.” 

The Dean of the Shelter Neck Relig- 
ious Education Institute was Rev. 
Maurice W. Cobb. 

This committee of Religious Educa- 
tion meets in September to make plans 
for the coming year. 


Reported by PAULINE OUTLAW, 
Chairman 
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Our Library Desk 


An Outline of Biblical Theology by 


Millar Burroughs. Philadelphia. 
Westminster Press. 380 pages. 
$3.50. 


With Theophile Meek’s Hebrew Orie 
gins and Harry Emerson Fosdick’s A 
Guide to Understanding the Bible, this 
forms the third and best in a trio of 
books on the development or religious 
thought in the Bible. It is unfortunate 
the book is called Biblical Theology 
which connotes a single fixed system 
throughout. It might well have been 
called Biblical Theologies or, better 
still, The Development of Religious 
Ideas and Institutions in the Bible. 


The first two chapters fall too much 
into the traditional groove with their 
emphasis on Biblical theology, revela- 
tion, and authority. These, with the 
book’s title, seem a sop to the conser- 
vatives. The remainder of the book 
(sixteen chapters), and even the major 
part of chapter II, is thoroughly 
liberal, and is remarkably fresh in ap- 
proach and presentation. Chapter head- 
ings are God, Man, the Universe, the 
Christian Life, Public Worship, Moral 
and Social Ideals, etc. The book pur- 
ports to be written for ministers, but 
there is no reason why it should not 
be useful to laymen, church school 
teachers, and college students. 


It has a number of excellent points 
of emphasis. It shows that religion is 
always in danger of degenerating into 
magic, that Moses formulated the ten 
commandments through meditation and 
prayer rather than by hearing an ob- 
jective voice of God, that monotheism 
did not develop until Second Isaiah, 
that baptism was not a part of the 
movement carried on by Jesus, that the 
idea of the sacraments was derived from 
pagan sources, etc. Burrows rejects 
the traditional doctrine of the verbal 
inspiration of the Bible, stating that 
people rather than books are inspired. 
To him the only authority of the Bible 
is its intrinsic value, and here the 
various parts differ greatly. Proper 
distinction is made between the ideas 
of the gospel writers and the ideas of 
Jesus. These are only a few of the 
excellent observations throughout the 
book. 


One may question the statement that 
predestination is an “important” ar- 
ticle of faith in Paul. It only appears 
in the later letters and has a social 
significance, the Christian counterpart 
to the chosen people idea in the Old 
Testament. Strongest exception can be 
taken to the statement that “the king- 
dom of God... . is not a Christianized 
social order to be progressively achieved 
on earth,” The purpose of the apostolic 
church may have been to “pluck indi- 
vidual brands out of the burning” but 
this was not the mission of Jesus. Bur- 
rows fails to consider such parables as 


3b4 


the grain of mustard seed and the 
leaven and to notice that the beati- 
tudes in Luke are the magna carta of 
the common man in this world—not 
the next. 

The book is made more usable by 
its fifty appended pages of bibliography 
and indexes. Each page is well anno- 
tated with biblical references. This is 
a worthy example of the emerging post- 
war literature on the Bible, and should 
be the standard on the development of 
religious ideas and institutions in the 
Bible for years to come. 

RoLLAND E. WOLFE 


Preach the Word by Roy L. Smith. 
The Abington-Cokesbury Press— 
126 pages. $1.00 


These lectures constitute a sparkling 
appeal to the modern preacher to go 
back to the original words and teach- 
ings of Jesus, the prophets, the early 
Hebrew scholars, the apostles and the 
first believers, for information and in- 
spiration to preach the word. 

It is assumed that God has spoken 
to man—to spiritually sensitive souls— 
that He has revealed to them the kind 
of life all men should live. The Hebrew 
prophets believed that God spoke to 
them and that it was their divine 
mission fearlessly to challenge the evil 
practices of their times. Modern preach- 
ers should have the same sense of 
mission and speak out as forthrightly 
against the evils prevalent in our day. 

Then there were those devoted schol- 
ars of the Exile who painstakingly 
produced the Book of the Law—the 
Pentateuch. Later, the Hebrew scrip- 
tures, including more than the Penta- 
teuch, were translated into Greek, to 
make them available to the common 
people. By the end of the first century 
of the Christian movement, scholars 
had produced the bulk of the New Tes- 
tament. Later, came other translations. 
All in all, we are indebted to the 
scholars who have put the Holy Serip- 
tures within the reach and understand- 
ing of all. 


The chapter — “The Word of the 
Apostles’”—might well be summed up 
with the words: “If any man would 
preach the word, then let him preach 
the resurrection of Jesus of Nazareth, 
for this was the word of the apostles.” 

The high light of the final chapter— 
“The Word of the Believers”—is that 
they were transformed men; men whose. 
vision, courage and faith enabled them 
to face every persecution triumphantly. 
They knew what they believed and lived 
accordingly. Do we know what we be- 
lieve today? 


“Preach the Word” is a challenging 


little book with a big message. If you 


are familiar with Dr. Smith’s writings, 
it is not necessary for me to tell you 
that this little book will grip your in- 
terest from beginning to end. 

F.A.M 


Christ in the Drama by Fred East- 
man. Macmillan Company, 1947 


In his book, Fred Eastman attempts 
to “discover the influence of Christ in 
representative dramas of England and 
America.” By representative drama, he 
means those dramas “which probe more 
deeply into the struggles of the human 
soul.” There need be no preachment 
nor sentimentality in the chosen plays 
to merit approval from the author; in 
fact, he seeks those dramas which do 
not fall into such a category. 

Eastman’s method is to examine three 
essential factors in drama: 1) “prin- 
cipal characters, their motivations and 
reactions; 2) the author’s spiritual 
insight; 3) the effect of the play as a 
whole upon the .audience.” 

He does not fail in his attempt. Here 
is a book which should be of value to 
every little theatre or dramatic group 
in the church. It is easy to read, inter- 
esting throughout, and practical. 

There is history in it; a brief history 
of the rise of drama from its lowly 
beginnings in tribal ritual to the thea- 
tre of today. This is woven into the 
book by the author’s conversation with 
Aeschylus and Shakespeare, two sages 
of the drama. 

There is inspiration and challenge; 
drama need not be but a method of 
raising money, entertaining or satis- 
fying a few ambitions to act. Diama is 
a tool, and an effective tool, which may 
be employed to educate, arouse feelings, 
refreshen spirits, interpret life—not 
escape from it. 

The appendix—seventeen pages in 
length—is excellent. There is a guide 
for reading the major dramatists ef 
the Western World, from Antigone and 
Medea to Winterset and Our Town. 
Certain plays are checked as of special 
interest to study groups interested in 
the influence of religion on the drama. 
It includes I, Ancient and Medieval 
Dramas: Ancient Greek, Roman, He- 
brew, Medieval, Elizabethan and Conti- 
nental dramas; and II, Modern Drama: 


Scandinavian, Russian, Modern French, — 


German, English, Irish, Spanish, Ital- 
lan, 
Dramas, 

The chapter on Modern 
Drama will undoubtedly be of prime 
interest to readers. Today’s leading 
playwrights are discussed from the 
point of view of ideas expressed in 
their works and their ability to write 
for the theatre. 


GEORGE NILES 
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CLARENDON, N. Y. 
REOPENED 


The Universalists of Clarendon held 
a meeting in April in regard to the 
sale of their organ, and they voted not 
to sell. Then they revived their organi- 
zation with the following officers: Pres- 
ident, Earl D. Smith; secretary, Mrs. 
Shirley Stockham; treasurer, Miss 
Stella Putnam; trustees, Mrs. Lucy 
Barber, Mrs. Grace Preston, Benjamin 
Pettengil, Mrs. Edna May and William 
Copeland. The discussion on the needed 
repairs in the church resulted in the 
formation of a committee with Mr. 
Pettengil as chairman, and the amount 
raised is $1,500.00 with $2,500.00 as the 
goal. In the list of improvements is a 
new oil-burning heating plant. The 
building was dedicated in 1837 and is 
a landmark in Orleans County. 

Home-coming Sunday was observed 
in the afternoon of Sunday, June 29, 
beginning with a picnic dinner on the 
lawn. Services began at 3 o’clock and 
friends came from places as far away 
as Washington, D.C., and Flint, Michi- 
gan. The congregation filled the sanc- 
tuary and a large part of the parish 
house. Delegations came from the Uni- 
versalist churches in Albion, Ridgeway 
and Middleport, 


The Rev. Donald W. Lawson, pastor 
of the Pullman Memorial Universalist 
Church in Albion, delivered a strong 
sermon on “Universalism Is the Ans- 
wer”. Dr. Fred C. Leining recalled re- 
cent events in the history of this church, 
reminding the congregation that the 
locked doors of the church prevented it 
from being a living shrine. He said that 
there are sufficient people in the town- 
ship to hold services every Sunday and 
that it is possible for the society to 
share the minister with the church in 
Albion as had been done in the past. 
Mr. Pettengil welcomed the home- 
comers, stressing the appreciation of 
the local society in the generous sup- 
port which had been given the effort 
to secure funds for the church repairs. 
The Rev. Lewis H. Robinson of Albion, 
a former pastor, congratulated the 
committee on its success in reopening 
the church. Earl D. Smith, president, 
likewise welcomed the visitors and 
stated that there is a need of Univer- 
salist services more than once a year 
as had been contemplated. William 
Copeland presented historical matters 
in his address and expressed a hope 
that regular services may be held in 
the near future. A survey of the situ- 
ation will be made in the summer 
months, and the expectation is that thr 
the church will soon be reopened for 
regular services. 


August 2, 1947 


FIRST GNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
OF CLAREMONT IS BEING 
REMODELED 
a 

The meeting house for Universalism 
in this thriving city of sixteen thousand 
people which has been in constant use 
since 1832 is being remodeled this sum- 
mer. The entire remodeling and re- 
decorating project is estimated to be 
an expenditure of eight thousand dol- 
lars. The work began the first of July 
when the congregation united with the 
First Congregational Church for the 
month of July and now co-operates in 
the August Unionof Protestant Churches 
holding services with guest preachers. 

The blueprints, which have been pre- 
pared by Clarence H. Pratt, architect 
on the Commission of Architecture of 
The Universalist Church of America, 
include the following projects: The 
chancel of the church which had a 
reasonably proper original construction 
will, at a cost of about two thousand 
‘dollars, be remodeled into an up-to-date 
modern chancel. The style of architec- 
ture in keeping with the general design 
will be of Georgian type. On the new 
altar, back of which a new reredos is 
to be constructed, will be the new sym- 
bol of Universalism, the golden circle 
and off-set cross. New lighting is to 
replace an extremely inadequate system. 
The fixtures are to be plain and of a 
recessed type in the ceiling of each 
section of the church. The narthex will 
have a thorough redecoration job and 
new lighting will be installed there. On 
the outside, the brick and wood of the 
church will have fresh cleaning and 
painting. 


SAUGUS, MASSACHUSETTS 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 


Since the burning of the mortgage 
on January 13, 1947 to July 1, 1947, 
there has been steady growth, increas- 
ing congregations and healthy develop- 
ment at the First Parish Universalist 
Church of Saugus. 

The Annual Washington’s Birthday 
Dinner drew one hundred and forty 
people with a net profit of nearly one 
hundred dollars. The Women’s Fellow- 
ship conducted a rummage sale with a 
profit of one hundred and five dollars. 

A very unusual situation was cared 
for when there were three church wed- 
dings with capacity attendances and in 
each case a reception in the vestry and 
all held within the scope of twenty- 
four hours over the weekend of June 
14-15. Christenings have numbered nine- 
teen and church membership accessions 
eleven since January 1, 1947. 


DR. ROBINSON MADE 
FULL PROFESSOR 


Elmo A. Robinson of the department 
of philosophy of the San Jose State 
College has recently been promoted to 
a full professorship. In June and July 
he taught in the summer session of the 
San Diego State College. On June 22 
he preached in the Unitarian Church of 
San Diego, where he once served as as- 
sistant to the Rev. Howard Bard. The 
gist of his sermon, “A Trinity for Re- 
ligious Liberals,” appears in the current 
issue of the Crozer Quarterly. 


® 
JOLIET CHURCH SCHOOL 


The Joliet Universalist Church School 
presented a most enjoyable program 
for the last Sunday of their school year 
till September 8. A Children’s Day 
Pageant, “The Childhood of Jesus,” 
with members from each class partici- 
pating, was presented to a most appre- 
ciative audience, under the direction of 
Cecil Funk and Phyllis Hartley. The 
Girl’s Choir directed by Mrs. Levon 
Seron and accompanied by Mrs. Mau- 
rice Burgess, also delighted the congre- 
gation with several numbers. 

Gold Attendance Award Pins were 
presented to thirty-three pupils who 
had had perfect attendance for the en- 
tire year, and Certificates of Promo- 
tion, and Bibles with their names em- 
bossed in gold, were presented to mem- 
bers of the Primary Department who 
are to enter the Intermediate Depart- 
ment in September. 

Congratulations are in order for the 
Joliet Church School on having a fifty 
per cent increase in its attendance 
during the past year, and the coming 
year holds promise of several new 
pupils entering in September. 

In the afternoon one hundred and 
sixty people attended the Church Picnic 
held at the newly decorated church 
cabin. Games and contests were ar- 
ronged for all age groups, and, of 
course, there was plenty of ice cream 
and pop for everyone. A Pot-Luck Sup- 
per was served at 6 o’clock, and the 
spirit of fun and fellowship prevailed 
until the last ear had left the picnic 
grounds. 


UNIVERSALIST CHURCHES 
OF MAINE 


Cordially Invite You to 


SUMMER SERVICES 
OF WORSHIP 


When you visit ‘“Vacationland” 


(Consult local papers for time) 


MUKWONAGO, OHIO, HAS 
RESIDENT PASTOR 


The Unitarian and Universalist 
Church of Mukwonago is happy to 
announce that we now have a resident 
pastor. Reverend Armon J Cheek, who 
has just completed a radio ministry 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, has accepted a eall 
to the Mukwonago Church as of June 
1, 1947. The Mukwonago Church has 
been without a resident pastor for 
several years, but has remained very 
active during that time with the help 
and services of student and part-time 
pastors. 


In March of this year Reverend Mer- 
ton L. Aldridge of Woodstock, Illinois, 
to whom we are deeply indebted for 
giving so generously of his time in 
helping to keep our church alive, ex- 
tended the Right Hand of Fellowship 
to eleven new members, nine of whom 
were young men between the ages of 
twenty-five and forty. 


We have a fine choir composed of 
men and women, and Mrs. Cheek’s 
beautiful voice is a delightful asset. 


There are two very active women’s 
organizations in the church and we are 
anticipating a Men’s Forum Club which 
we hope to get under way by September. 


Six babies have recently been placed 
on our Cradle Roll and will be chris- 
tened in the very near future. 


Universalism is not dead in Mukwon- 
agio. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 BEACON ST. BOSTON 8, MASS. 


AN IMPORTANT MESSAGE TO YOU 


In these days of low and uncertain dividend and 
interest returns on private investments the Univer- 
salist Publishing House invites you to purchase an 
annuity and have your returns guaranteed. 

Annuities can be purchased in units of $100 and 
up, and brings an assured income for the rest of 
your life, 

ACT NOW before the trend of decreasing in- 


vestment income compels us to lower our rates on 
new annuities. 


Write to Charles A. Wyman, Treasurer, stating 
birth date and amount you wish to invest — we'll 
do the rest. 


Namogeererccttecc th San. 
Addressee. Seine tana ee = 


Birth date Amount 


RATE OF INTEREST 


40 to 50 years 
51 to 60 years 
61 to 70 years 
71 to 80 years 
81 to 90 years 


Buy Your Books From Bibles To 
Best Sellers From the Universalist 
Publishing House, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8, Mass. 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
COMMITTEES 1947 


Program Committee 

Dr. Max A. Kapp, Chairman 

Dr. Robert Killam, Vice Chairman 
Rev. Edna P. Bruner (Housing’) 
Miss Alice Harrison 
Mr. Robert Miller 
Rey. John Parkhurst, D.D. 
Mis. E. W. Polsey 
Rev Carl Voss 
Mrs. Ezra B. Wood 
Rev. Dana E. Klotzle, 

Publicity Chairman 

Dr. Robert Cummins—ex officio 
Miss Esther A. Richardson 


Resolutions 
Dr. Myles Rodehaver, Chairman 
Rey. Joseph W. Beach 
Rev. Wallace Fiske 
Mrs Laura Hersey 
Rev. Mason McGinness 
Mr. Holbrook Mulford 
Dean A. I. Spanton 


Official Reports 
Mr. Clement F. Robinson—Maine— 
3 Chairman 
Rev. Brainard Gibbons, 
Vice Chairman 
Mr. Fred J. Bolender—Wisconsin 
Dr. Roger F. Etz—Massachusetts 
Rev. Donald K. Evans—Ohio 
Mr. Raymond Hopkins— 
Massachsetts 
_Rev. Richard Knost—Alabama 
Dr. Stanley Manning—Illinois 
Mr. Wallace Powers—New York 


Nominations 
Dr. Seth R. Brooks, Chairman 
Dr. John Murray Atwood— 
New York 
Mr Victor Friend—Massachusetts 
Rev. William Gardner—Maine 
Dr. Fred C. Leining—New York 
Mrs. Tracy Pullman—Michigan 
Dr. John M. Ratecliffe— 
Massachusetts 


Publicity 
Rev. Dana Klotzle, Chairman 
Dr. Emerson H. Lalone 


A 


Rev. Charles A. Wyman 


Convention Chaplain 
Dr. John van Schaick, Jr. 


SIDEWALK SERMON 


Life brings disappointment 


Endless struggle and sorrow 


People stew in discontent 


Blaming their unhappy fate 


Since you can’t change life 


You must learn to accept it 


TRY RELIGION! 


— Brainard F. Gibbons 


CHRISTENINGS 1947 


Previously reported ...........-- 126 
IMazeyay, WOlaky A ocobococs6u%s sobs 
Arlington, Mass. ....--...--.--- 10 
Augusta, Maine ....-.-->--.-.-- 38 
Beverly. Masses eocirrere> mietaeier-ners 38 
Binghampton, N.Y. .-.--.-.:...- 3 
Chelseay Wass eir-ia- cterrtorieraone 5) 
Fitchburg, Mass. ..- 4-0. ee 6 
Moan Nalea, INN ood onde cba pogw 5 
Gloucester, Mass. ....-2.-.--- + 10 
Haverhill) Massanererrtekle oie ie 16 
Kongcleyaeeasser ten eerie 9 
lhe JOM INES As ogoccasevsc4% i 
Malldens SMassiee aa erecre ater 35 
Wipwarclavssueiny IN[Ial, Goggdes doce oo6 5 
Medford’ Hillside, Massy 2.1. 4 
Meriden.) Conn trier errrrn 3 
‘Minneapolis, Minn. .......-....- 3 
Werkitoklbil tobion oaosmodauo ose 5 6 
North® Jays Viaine wer cient ete 6 
Noavenic Wiehe gence daospoauces 21 
SEIS, IMLS. a uneltc goudoo oe vac 19 
Stattordys © oltime inert amen Tneer A 
Stockton sl Wiereruacts <tutoks iterate 6 
Wiashinetconmelo: Chay cttte eter ire 7 
Wiadlisaus, \WVilSameee cree eiee norton etnies 11 
Wieasin lalewamdoreel, (Crom, Gaccaanadoc 3 
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NEW MEMBERS 1947 
Previously reported @iea. ae eee 633 
Binghampton,  NeyYoueetae etree 4 
Fitchburg, Mass. (additional) ... 11 
Fort, PlaimciNaY. anerecmiee, terete: 1 
Gloucesters Massa eiaeeeoc rere 10 
Haverhill) Masser ease het ae 25 
Kingsley; Pa. % Jasmine oiereeil 2 
Littles alls-@NeVcn sce eee 9 
Lynn, Mass.. (additional) ........ 12 
Maldense MWassaen sn cesactrienonr cere 35 
ManchésterndaN Grameen eeeier nee at} 
Muncie; Inds: tone ere 2 
INiovadoy dian, WEEMS socosscecosoons 2 
SERUTSAVIS SP IUIENISE | eats Oia.g Sales n6 Soo c iB) 
Wausau, Wis. (additional) ...... 4 
762 


PHILADELPHIA RESTORATION 
SUMMER PROGRAM 


Summer educational activities of the 
Universalist Church are not confined 
to Institutes or Daily Vacation Schools. 
In the Church of the Restoration this 
summer, there is a Play School for 
Children of pre-school age, open 
to the Community. This is the fifth 
summer for this school. Mrs. N. H. 
Greene, who began the project, will be 
in charge, with assistants. Camp But- 
tercup, one of many Girl Scout Day 
Camps in Philadelphia, is under the 
complete direction of Mrs. Harmon M. 
Gehr. The camp began June 30, and 
continued for three weeks, Monday 
through Thursday, 9:00 to 3:30. It was 
open to girls of all faiths and races, 
and at the time of opening, sixty had 
registered. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


; 


DOCTOR 
JOHNSON’'S 
PRAYERS 


By Samuel Johnson. Edited 
and with an introduction by 
Elton Trueblood. Among the 
finest intercessions in the Eng- 
lish language, these even hun- 
dred prayers will provide an 
incomparable source of pulpit 
prayers for many occasions. Lit- 
terateurs have long known of the 
existence of these prayers of 
Samuel Johnson, but this is the 
first edition especially recom- 
mended to religious persons and 
keyed to modern taste and feel- 
ing. Attractively designed in 
handset types in pocket size gift 
format. $1.50 


The MODERN 
MESSAGE of 
the MINOR 
PROPHETS 


By Raymond Calkins. “Not in 
our generation has there been 
such a valuable study of the 
minor prophets.” — Religious 


Book Club $3.00 


at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 East 33rd Street ° New York 16,N.Y. 
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CONCLUSIONS FROM 
EIRTY-ONE YEARS 


L. Ward Brigham 


No minister is perfect. You know this 
fact from keen and often sad disap- 
pointment. Nevertheless, you do in prac- 
tice, time after time, turn over the 
affairs of your church to the minister, 
and place the blame on him if things 
do not go to your liking. My plea is 
that you praise his good qualities from 
the house-tops and overlook his weak- 
nesses. Your theological school has had 
the opportunity to mold him and when 
he was graduated, the school believed 
that he was at least up to the average. 
A second check on the minister is in 
the Fellowship Committee which must 
give him clearance. Both organizations 
are directly responsible if there is any 
serious defect in the man. The people 
of the church have the final decision in 
the making of a minister, If all three 
fail, the case is hopeless. 

The minister does not make the 
church. The people of the church deter- 
mine the character of the church. They 
make or break the minister. I can give 
very striking examples of this making 
and breaking. You, the people, are the 
permanent on-going moral power of 
our liberal faith. The minister is with 
you only for a time, usually for a short 
time, and then moves away to another 
field of service. The minister cannot go 
out into the highways and byways to 
compel the careless and indifferent to 
come to the weekly feast. The growing 
churches have laymen who are inter- 
ested to win others to this great cause 
which will produce a higher order of 
society. 

Is this lack of understanding the 
cause of the lack of ministers? I won- 
der how many churches in the Cayuga- 
Chenango Association of Universalists 
have, in the past twenty-five years, sent 
a youth into our ministry. 

In my reminiscences, I am making a 
rather belated and much deserved recog- 
nition of the part the minister’s wife 
plays in his success. She is a very vital 
factor in the child life of the church, 
in the affairs of the women and in the 
better tact and understanding that the 
minister reveals in his work. Ministers’ 
wives, today, have quite a training in 
the technique of the church. I am per- 
sonally very happy to acknowledge my 
indebtedness to this help which I have 
received during my fifty-one years in 
the Universalist ministry. A rather 
wide observation confirms this judg- 
ment. 

Finally, we should have a committee 
appointed for the “Good of Our 
Church”. Why have we so many dead 
and dying churches still on our rolls? 
There are sixteen such churches in New 
York State with membership ranging 
from zero to fifty-six or an average of 
twelve in each. There are sixty-three 
listed churches of this type in Maine, 
Massachusetts, Ohio, Illinois and New 
York. Let’s revive them or take them 


from the roll. Certainly the hour calls 
for an effort to evangelize our faith. I 
suggest that remaining members be 
persuaded to join a nearby Universalist 
church, which will keep in active touch 
with them. Or they should be placed on 
a State Convention Roll, where they 
will maintain a live contact with our 
cause. 


VERMONT AND NEW HAMPSHIRE 
JOINT SUPERINTENDENCY UNDER 
LEADERSHIP OF CARL VOSS 


The joint superintendency of Vermont 
and New Hampshire, which will go into 
effect on September first is a move 
which probably should have taken place 
years ago, but due to existing conditions 
was not possible. Here aie two states 
with a limited amount of money to 
spend and not too many churches to be 
served. Each State Convention tried to 
use a man in the dual capacity of parish 
minister and superintendent. The re- 
sult was not satisfactory because of the 
conflicts on a man’s time and the differ- 
ence between the administrative work 
of a state convention and the parish 
ministry. The Rev. Carl Henry Voss, 
Vermont’s State Superintendent during 
the past year, gave his best in this 
effort but felt a keen sense of futility. 
His experience proved that Sunday was 
still the best time to meet with our 
church people, but his Sundays—except 
on rare occasions when his own pulpit 
was supplied by friends—were the prop- 
erty of his own parish. Experience also 
proved that it was a very real problem 
to serve a church for four days a week 
and then become a field worker for the 
rest of the time. These two problems 
made him feel the necessity of resigning 
from one or the other of his two po- 


sitions. 


In the meantime, our sister state of 
New Hampshire was facing the same 
situation. Her acting Superintendent, 
the Rev. Fred H. Miller, had the same 
reactions. As a result, Mr. Voss was 
invited to attend a special meeting of 
the New Hampshire Board of Trustees 
which resulted in the joint superintend- 
ency. The whole procedure is too long to 
relate in these columns. The Vermont 
Board of Trustees unanimously agreed 
to the proposition. 


Lest there be any misunderstanding, 
it must be explained that this does not 
mean that the two State Conventions 
have united. There are still two con- 
ventions and two Boards of Trustees. 
The Superintendency is the only united 
effort so far, but with a united leader- 
ship, I, personally, look forward to the 
prospects of a correlated work in other 
fields. The North Hatley Churchman- 
ship Institute was an effort in which 
churches of both states could have prof- 
ited’ just as well as one. We hope to 
have more institutes of a similar type. 
Field work from headquarters can be 
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WHEN IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 
VISIT YOUR 
NATIONAL MEMORIAL CHURCH 


16th and S Sts., N. W. 
Telephone DUpont 3411 


Open Daily, 8 a. m. to 4 p. m. — 
Saturdays 8 a. m. to noon 
(July and August, mornings only) 


SUNDAY WORSHIP—11 a. m. 


Plan to worship with us when in 
the Capital 11 blocks north of the 
White House. Take any 16th Street 
Bus marked S-2. 
_REV. SETH R. BROOKS, D. D. 
Minister 

REV. JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR., D.D. 
Minister Emeritus 
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coordinated much more easily. The geo- 
graphical problem is not as great as 
it could be. As a matter of fact, the 
Woodsville and Claremont, New Hamp- 
shire churches are closer to the churches 
in Vermont than they are to Concord 
and Nashua in New Hampshire. The 
whole procedure is quite natural. 

We have a joint Superintendent of 
whom we, in Vermont, are very proud. 
New to the denomination, but a devoted 
leader who gives of himself without 
stint, Carl Voss has a clearer picture 
and a keener vision of Universalism 
than many who have been reared within 
our fold. His love for people and the 
confidence and love which people have 
for him make him a leader in the truest 
sense. A friend once said “Carl Voss is 
the biggest man that has struck Uni- 
versalism in my memory” He is big 
physically, but soon after knowing him 
one realizes that he is spiritually big, 
as well. It'may well be that his Method- 
ist training and enthusiasm (graduated 
from Drew) his Friends concern (a 
member of New York Meeting of 
Friends) and his Universalist convic- 
tion is the combination which Vermont 
and New Hampshire need to make their 
work really effective. 


FENWICK L, LEAVITT, JR. 


Obituary 


DR, J, FLETCHER BURNHAM 


Dr. J. Fletcher Burnham, 62, prac- 
ticing dentist for 36 years, and lifelong 
resident of Gloucester, Massachusetts, 
died June 17. 

Dr. Burnham had been in poor health 
for about three years, as a result of a 
serious operation for X-ray burns. He 
was born on April 29, 1885, son of the 
late Parker H. and Ella Fletcher (Won- 
son) Burnham. 

After being graduated from the local 
schools, he attended Tufts College, Tufts 
Medical, and received the degree of 
D.M.D. from Tufts Dental School in 
1911. His studies at Tufts were followed 
by courses in oral surgery at Columbia 
University. 

He has been one of the leading den- 
tists in this city and a pioneer in the 
use of Xray dentistry. He introduced 
the first X-ray machine into Gloucester. 

He was a member of the Massachu- 
setts Dental Society and North Shore 
Dental Association. 

Dr. Burnham was a member of the 
Independent Christian (Universalist) 
Church; of The Tyrian Lodge, A. F. and 
A. M., Bethlehem Commandery, K. T., 
Wingaersheek Tribe No. 12, I.O.R.M., 
Ocean Lodge No. 91, I.0.0.F., and the 
Bass Rocks Golf Club. He was an expert 
golfer. 

On January 16, 1917, Dr. Burnham 
was married by Rev. Levi M. Powers, 
D.D., to Signa A. Rapp of Rockport. 
Mrs. Burnham, who survives, is a 
prominent leader in many forms of civic 
betterment, and together they have been 
great workers in the Universalist Church 
societies. Dr. Burnham is also survived 
by a sister, Ella Wonson Burnham of 
this city and Somerville. A brother, Dr. 
Parker Burnham of this city, passed 
away in 1940. 

Funeral services were held in the Uni- 
tarian Church June 20, followed by cre- 
mation in Salem, and interment in Oak 
Grove cemetery. 


ANN POSTMA AT VASSAR COLLEGE 


Ann Postma, special field worker for 
The Universalist Church of America, is 
taking intensive courses on_ public 
speaking and adult education at the 
Vassar Summer Institute. 

Miss Postma will be at Carl Voss’ 
College Institute in Wallingford, Ver- 
mont, from August 21 to August 29. 


VALUABLE PAMPHLET FREE 


A copy of an extremely important 
article by Harold E. Fey, the editor 
who addressed the ministers at the 
Akron convention, will be mailed free 
ip response to a postal-card application. 
This is a reprint from The Christian 
Century and gives an authoritative ac- 
count of the Roman Catholic attempt 
to capture and control the entire school 
system in North College Hill, Ohio. 


George E. Huntley 


1010 Massachusetts Ave., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Ordinations 


JOHN PAUL CHRISTENSEN was 
ordained to the Universalist Ministry 
in the First Universalist Church of 
Chatham, Massachusetts, Sunday eve- 
ning, June 12. The Act of Ordination 
was performed by Dr. John M. Rat- 
cliff, Dean of Tufts School of Religion. 
Dean Ratcliffe also gave the Charge to 
the minister. The Invocation was offered 
by the Rev. A. Reginald Lindblade, 
minister of the Congregational Church 
of Chatham. The Rev. George L. Niles, 
minister of the First Universalist 
Church, Essex, Massachusetts, preached 
the ordination sermon. Prayer was of- 
fered by the Rev. Stephen H. Smith, 
minister of the Methodist Church of 
Chatham, Dr. Clinton L. Scott, Super- 
intendent of Massachusetts Universa- 
list Churches, delivered the Charge to 
the Congregation. The newly ordained 
minister was welcomed to the fellow- 
ship of the liberal ministry by Dr. C. 
Guy Robbins, minister of the First 
Universalist Church, Chelsea, Massa- 
chusetts. The Rev. John Paul Christen- 
sen pronounced the Benediction. Fol- 
lowing the service, there was an infor- 
mal reception for Mr. and Mrs. Chris- 
tensen in the church vestry. 


GEORGE J. W. PENNINGTON was 
ordained to the Universalist ministry 
and installed as minister of the Wake- 
field, Massachusetts, Universalist 
Church, Tuesday, June 3. Professor 
Alfred S. Cole presided at the service. 
and Dr. Clinton L. Scott delivered the 
sermon. Dr. John M. Ratcliffe, Dean 
of the Tufts School of Religion, per- 
formed the Act of Ordination. The 
Charge to the minister was delivered 
by the Rev. Arthur W. Webster, minis- 
ter of the First Universalist Church of 
Salem The Rey. Albert F. Ziegler, 
Somerville, gave the Charge to the 
Congregation. A welcome to the Wake- 
field community was given by the Rev. 
R. Norris Wilcox, minister of the Wake- 
field Congregational Church. 


Following the Ordination, the parish 
held an informal reception for the 
minister. 


Buy Your Books 
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Bibles to Best Sellers 
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Universalist Publishing House 
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ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 
Devoted in peace as in war 
to the preparation of young 
men and women for positions 
of leadership and responsibil- 
ity in government, business, 


and the professions, with 
especial consideration for 
veterans. 


E\'UGENE GARRETT BEWKES 
President 


i: COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 
veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D.. President 


For information address: 


. Medford 55, Massachusetts .. 


The Bethany Union for Young Women 


256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 


Offers the advantage of a comfortable 
home to young women of moderate 
means, both business women and stu- 
dents. The Union is within easy access 
of all parts of Boston. 


Attractive rates for room and board, 
including light and heat. 
For further information write to 


Mrs. Pearl S. Dumas 


Superintendent 
256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


August 2, 1947 


. ehester church. 


SIDNEY WILLIS HONORED BY 
MANCHESTER FRIENDS 


Upon his retirement after ten years 
in Manchester and forty years in the 
ministry, the Rev. Sidney J. Willis was 
given a “Testimonial” on Sunday p.m., 
June 15th in the church auditorium, 
followed by a reception in the vestry. 
Mr. Richard Burns, chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Manchester 
church, presided and read letters from 
former parishioners, local clergymen, 
Rabbi Hefterman and Bishop Brady. 
Among those who spoke during the ser- 
vice were, Rev. Robert Cummins, D.D., 
Rev. Richard Smith, President of the 
Ministers Association and the Rev. Wil- 
liam J, Setzer of the First Baptist 
Church. Bishop Brady sent Father Mc- 
Greal to represent him at the reception. 
During the afternoon Mr. Willis was 
presented with a beautiful 21-jewel 
“Lord Elgin” wrist watch and gold 
bracelet and a purse. The auditorium 
was nearly filled with parishioners and 
prominent men and women of Manches- 
ter and surrounding communities. Mr. 
Willis has endeared himself to a host of 
friends outside of the local parish 
through his public service in the church 
and community. His daughter, Miss 
Olivia E. Willis of Boston, joined her 
father in receiving several hundred 
people at the reception. Mr. Willis plans 
to spend the warmer months in his 
Andover, N. H. home and the colder 
seasons elsewhere. Upon retirement, he 
was made Pastor Emeritus of the Man- 
While in New Hamp- 
shire he will be available as a supply. 


VRANK WILLIAM ROGERS 


Fronk William Rogers, a life-long 
Universalist, died in New Haven Hos- 
pital, New Haven, Connecticut, on July 
2nd, 1947 at the age of seventy-five. He 
was born in Boston, Massachusetts, and 
spent his boyhood and early manhood in 
Hyde Park, Massachusetts. He worked 
closely with Dr. Rexford in the building 
of the Hyde Park Universalist Church 
and was an active participant in all the 
affairs of that parish until he moved to 
New Haven, Connecticut. He married 
Charlotte Brown Walker of Hyde Park 
on November 26th, 1901. 

Mr. Rogers was a faithful worker in 
the New Haven Church for over forty 
years. He served as superintendent of 
the Sunday School for thirty years dur- 
ing Dr. Fischer’s pastorate. He also was 
a deacon of the Church and had served 
as president of the Y. P. C. U. and on 
ithe Board of Managers. In failing 
health for over ten years, he maintained 
a- deep interest in the welfare of the 
New Haven Church and of the denom- 
ination. 

He is survived by his widow, Char- 
lotte Walker Rogers and a niece and 
nephew by marriage Mrs. Ezra Brown 
Wood and Kenneth Sprague Hubbard. 

Funeral services were conducted on 
July 5th by the Rev. John Easterly 
Wood of Attleboro, Massachusetts, In- 
terment was in Beaverdale Memorial 
Park, New Haven. 
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EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological School of 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Thorough Religious 
Education Course 
Freedom and Fellowship 


Write for information 


DEAN J. M. ATWOOD 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 

Delightfully located in a beauti- 
ful old New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys 
and girls working together under 
normal life conditions. 

Courses of study offered on the 
High School and Junior College 
levels. 

Intensive review courses in prep- 
aration for ‘college entrance re- 
quirements in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that major 
in Secretarial Science, Business, 
Commercial Art, Fashion Design, 
Medical Assistant, Medical Secre- 
tarial, Home Economics,and Liberal 
Arts. 

Send for catalog. Specify which. 
WILLIAM C. GARNER 

Headmaster and President 
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ESTABLISHED 1912 


Notices 


CONNECTICUT FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


Received on Letter of Transfer from 
the Central Fellowship Committee ot 
The Universalist Church of America, 


the Rey. Wallace G. Fiske. 
Raymond M. Scott, Secretary 


KANSAS FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 
Letter of Transfer granted to Rev. 
Albert D. Bell to Illinois, June 25, 1947. 
Nee RiGey soe chevany, 


CRACKLING 


A minister of a fashionable church 
had always left the greeting of strang- 
e:s to be attended to by the ushers. 

“Suppose a reporter should visit our 
church?” said his wife. “Wouldn’t that 
be awful?” 

The following Sunday evening he 
noticed a plainly dressed woman in 
one of the free pews. She sat alone and 
was clearly not a member of the flock. 
After the benediction, the minister has- 
tened and intercepted her at the door. 

“How do you do?” he asked, offering 
her his hand. “I am very glad to have 


you with us.” 

“Thank you,” 
woman. 

“I hope we may see you often in our 
church home,” he went on. “We are 
always glad to see new faces.” 

SOV ecu Tad 

“Do you live in this parish?” he 
asked. 

The girl looked blank. 

“Tf you will give me your address, 
my wife and I will call on you some 
evening.” 

“You wouldn’t need to go far, sir,” 
said the young woman, “I’m your cook.” 


replied the young 
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